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JIMMY WADE’S DIXIELANDERS 
Gates Blues 
PUNCH MILLER (Cornet and vocal), JIMMY WADE (Trpt.), ALEX HILL (Pno.) 
Other personnel unknown 
Recorded Chicago, 1oth Oct. 1928 


ALBERT WYNN’S GUTBUCKET FIVE 
She’s crying for me 
PUNCH MILLER (Cornet and Vocal), ALBERT WYNN (Trbn.), LESTER BOONE (Sax.), 
WILLIAM BARBEE (Pno.), CHARLES JACKSON (Gtr.), BEN THIGPEN (Drs.) 
Recorded Chicago, 2nd Oct. 1928 
V 1029 


PERRY BRADFORD'S JAZZ PHOOLS 
Lucy Long; I ain’t gonna play no second fiddle 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornet), CHARLIE GR@EN (Trbn.), BUSTZR BAILEY (Clar.), DON REDMAN (Alto), 
JAMES P. JOHNSON (Pno.), “‘ SPEED ”’ (Banjo), KAISER MARSHALL (Drs.), PERRY BRADFORD (Vocal) 
Recorded New York, 2nd Nov. 1925 
V 1030 


JABBO SMITH AND HIS RHYTHM ACES 
Sau-sha stomp ; Let’s get together 
JABBO SMITH (Trpt. and vocal), GZORG? JAM7S (Alto), OMER SIMEON (Clar.), 
EARL FRASER (Pno.), IKE ROBINSON (Banjo), HAYES ALVIS (Bass) 
Recorded Chicago, 1st March 1929 
V 1031 


JIMMY BERTRAND’S WASHBOARD WIZARDS 
I’m goin’ huntin’ ; If you want to be my sugar papa 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornet), JOHNNY DODDS (Clar.), 
JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.), JIMMY BERTRAND (Washboard) 
Recorded Chicago, 21st April 1927 
V 1032 
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[NS the world of music one meets many 

wonderful people and it has been my 
good fortune to make numerous lasting 
friendships amongst the great artists I 
have come in contact with, yet one I 
treasure more than anything else is the 
friendship of Teddy Wilson for contact 
with him really gives one the feeling that 
life is well worth living. Apart from be- 
ing a magnificent pianist, he is well bred, 
soft spoken and extremely intelligent and 
has the ability to discuss most subjects 
with an air of authority. 


PLAYED WITH JIMMY NOONE 

Born in 1912 in Houson, Texas his 
school teacher parents were rightly 
amazed et the rapid progress the young 
Teddy showed soon after commencing 
piano lessons. His talent was more than 
obvious and his fond parents gave him 
every encouragement. His early playing 
was of a classical nature, yet there 
seemed to be always some inborn feeling 
for jazz, but it was not until the late 
20's that this was to become a great at- 
traction for him. He first started playing 
professionally with a Dixieland band led 
by Franc Sois in and around New Orleans 
and Lou’siana and later joined the now 
famous Jimmy Noone in a resident spot 
in New Orleans. By this time news of 
this pianist with the sparkling style was 
spreading between musicians, and early in 
the 30’s Benny Carter sent for him to 
come to New York. His beautiful fluid 
touch, outstanding technique and great 
musical knowledge. combined with a 
fantastic ability soon put him in great 
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demand, with result that in 1932 he was 
asked to join the Louis Armstrong band: 
an offer which he quickly accepted. 


JOINED GOODMAN 


In the years to follow he played in most 
of the now famous jazz groups, under 
such leaders as Red Nervo, Harry James, 
Gene Krupa, Coleman Hawkins, Chu 
Berry, Bill Harris, etc., and due to the 
fact that his musica] feeling was so sym- 
pathetic, he acted es accompanist to 
such singers as Sarah Vaughan, Ella 
Fitzgerald and Mildred Bailey. 

It was in 1935 that Teddy joined the 
now almost legendary Benny Goodman 
band and was, in fact, to become one 
of the major forces behind the success of 
this outstanding group of musicians—it is 
probable that it was his work with Good- 
man which first brought him to the 
notice of jazz enthusiasts throughout the 
world. Although this particular era is 
one that most people associate with 
Teddy, don’t forget that prior to this, 
he had made many records with the 
magnificent Billy Holiday; crea‘ing sounds 
that I shall never forget. 


ADMIRES CLASSICS 


Teddy has spent much of his time be- 
tween the worlds of jazz and classical 
music, and where as he thinks Benny 
Carter is “the greatest,” he will talk for 
hours about the works of Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Chopin, Liszt and Ravel. He 
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freely admits that he does not “dig” 
Schoenberg and the ultra modern classi- 
cal composers. Maybe as he says, “ be- 
cause he has not heard enough of them 
yet.” 


A BACH RECITAL 


He is a great admirer of Dame Myra 
Hess, for he fee!s she can make even the 
simplest themes sound so very great, and 
he will hold forth at great length on 
Eileen Joyce and her fabulous technique 
and great command. Teddy, himself, has 
given many classical recitals, possibly the 
most unusual of which was one at Carnegie 
Hall in 1929, when he performed a Bach 
recital including a feature for two harp- 
sichords with Yella Pessl. So great was the 
success of this, that it was repeated a 
short time after at New York Town Hall. 


GREAT LOVE OF MUSIC 


It may seem strange that a pianist may 
one day be playing Chopin and the next 
acting as accompanist to Kate Smith, as 
he did in 1930, but once you have heard 
the music he creates, you realise it all 
stems from a great love of music allied 
to an intense jazz feeling. To Teddy, 
there is beauty in all music, providing it 
creates an inner emotion. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON’S 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZMEN 


A Critical Revaluation 


by R. E. DURGNAT 


14.9.1939 


Trumpet, Sidney de Paris; 


Sidney Becher; piano, Jelly Roll Morton; 
guitar, Lawrence Lucie; double 


“OH DIDN’T HE RAMBLE” 
“WININ’ BOY BLUES” 
“ HIGH SOCIETY ” 
“I THOUGHT I HEARD 
BUDDY BOLDEN SAY” 


trombone, 
Claude Jones; clarinet, Albert: Nicholas; 
tenor sax, Happy Cauldwell; soprano sax, 


bass, 
Wellman Braud; drums, Zutty Singleton. 


28.9.1939. 
Trumpet, Sidney de Paris; trombone, 
Fred Robinson; clarinet, Albert Nicholas; 
tenor sax, Happy Cauldwell; piano, Jelly- 
Roll Morton; guitar, Lawrence Lucie; 
double bass, Wellman Braud; drumy, 
Zutty Singleton. 


“CLIMAX RAG” 
“ WEST END BLUES” 
“BALLING THE JACK” 
“DON’T YOU LEAVE ME HERE” 


In 1939 Jelly Roll Morton recorded the 
above eight sides in New York—in a 
quiet and unobtrusive way they caused 
quite a controversy. 

On our own B.B.C. Jazz Club it was 
said they were bad, because at the time 
they were made, Morton was “ too tired 
to care any longer.’ Rudi Blesh, by im- 
plication, puts the blame for the poor 
quality of these recordings on “an in- 
ferior pick-up band.” 

On the other hand Alan Lomax cer- 
tainly doesn’t give the impression in 
MISTER JELLY ROLL that Morton 
was “tired” at this time: whilst Ramsay's 
account of the session with Bechet says 
that Jelly Roll was a “ playing-fool ” on 
this date. 

Such a divergence of opinion; it may 
be worth while having a look at these 
records to see just what Morton did with 
his last real “* New Orleans” session. 


THE FOUR BECHET SIDES 

The four sides with Bechet are more 
interesting than the others. Except for 
“High Society the multiplicity of in- 
struments——there are five melody instru- 
ments, with duplication of tenor and 
soprano lines—causes more confusion 
and the various melodic lines of the en- 
semble are not clear: the general effect 
is lively and exciting however and the 
five instruments give the dead march on 
“Oh Didn't He Ramble” considerable 
complexity of tone and intonation—real 
sobs over rolling drums. The soprano line 
predominates: Claude Jones must be play- 
ing long accompanying notes for he can 
hardly be heard, Happy Cauldwell on 
tenor sax burbles away down in the tune’s 
bowels. arranging his phrases for the most 
part to coincide with the trumpet. 

In “ Winin’ Boy Blues” on the other 
hand it is the tenor line which predomi- 
nates—Happy Cauldwell and Claude 
Jones playing with a lot of feeling and 
some real gutty tones, particularly when 


accompanying Bechet's saxophone solo, 
where the trombone leads the accompani- 
ment of rich-sounding chords. These 
rather distract one from the beautiful con- 
struction of Bechet’s solo, which soars 
as beautifully as any of his have ever 
done. The soprano sax and trombone go 
well together tonally, and the combination 
is one one would like to hear more often. 

This and the Bolden number remind 
us that a slow blues number is not just a 
relief between two fast one—revivalists 
please note. A slow blues emphasises not 
the sensual rhythmic impact of a fast 
number but the sensuousness of feeling 
and tone: the raison d'etre of a slow blues 
is its tonal possibilities and though there 
must, of course, be warm tones in a fast 
number, in a slow blues they must be- 
come even sadder, richer, guttier and 
more lowdown. (To criticise Bechet for 
the “lush” tone of his slow numbers is 
to miss this point. His preoccupation with 
tonal values in, say, “Out of the Gallion” 
is as legitimate as his rhythmic weaving 
in a fast number). 


COMPLEX ARRANGING STYLE 

“IT Thought I Heard Buddy Bolden 
Say is less arranged than “ Winin’ Boy 
Blues.” The former, till the last ensemble 
choruses, is a series of solos with the 
last line of each solo taken ensemble, but 
“Winin’ Boy Blues” is a weird and 
haunting arrangement with its harsh, 
rough chords and every solo accompanied 
by at least one other instrument. This is 
arranging in Jelly’s most complex style. 
and the two blues are arranged to be 
as rough and as blue as possible: they 
are in many ways nearer the genuine 
blues spirit of Buddy Bolden or the 
Longshoreman’s Hall (“where they really 
ground them out”) than most of the re- 
cords Jelly made at the height of his 
career. The emphasis on refinement and 
harmonic sweetness has gone: and we find 
that the same evolution has taken place 
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JELLY 


ROLL MORTON 
in his band arranging as in hjs piano 
solos: he has gone back, right back past 
the point at which he started, to the 
original earthy blues which he pretended 
he still despised as * lowdown, illiterate.” 
The Bolden side is interesting too in 
that it begins with a nostalgic remem- 
brance of Bolden’s day, with the soft, 
sad. descending band passages echoing 
Jelly’s vocal line, and from then on be- 
comes rougher and rougher until the last 
ensembles reproduce rather than remem- 
ber the Bolden spirit. 


HIGH SOCIETY 

About “High Society ” of course there 
can be little disagreement. It is one of 
the best of all the “marching jazz” 
records. It is full of wonderful playing 
by the soprano line (Bechet—Nicholas), 
cutting at each other and dominating the 
record. 

On all four sides, one feels, Jelly was 
evoking his younger days. Two “ low- 
down, illiterate” blues (one his signature 
tune); a brass band piece; a New Orleans 
funeral. The last chorus of the Buddy 
Bolden side is full of grief and melan- 
choly: the saxophones ooze blues feeling 
(as with the last chorus of “Deep 
Creek “); it is heavy and brooding as the 
instruments seem to writhe about the 
trudging trumpet lead. 


DE PARIS IMPROVED 

The solos on this session are remark- 
able. Sidney de Paris had either improved 
immeasurably from his Ladnier days, or 
was particularly inspired on this date, 
but his solos are fast and hard-hitting. 
Bechet. probably in deference to Morton, 
keeps away out of the lead. Nicholas’s 
work on “ High Society ” is excellent be- 
cause his lack of tone doesn’t matter 
so much at this cracking pace, but 
otherwice we don’t hear much from him. 
His tone is watery and limpid at the best 
of times and de Paris and Bechet playing 
together he doesn’t get much chance to 
fit in. The reason he gets no solos apart 
from “ High Society “-—~and he is after 
all more directly in the N.O. tradition 
than Jones, Cauldwell and de Paris-—is 
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probably that this tone of his was hardly 
gutty or expressive enough for Jelly’s 
purpose. 

In this respect Happy Cauldwell comes 
out well: his playing has not only that 
nostalgic quality inseparable from the 
sax but has quite a degree of feeling. 
To return to de Paris, his playing is a 
bit hard and fidgety at times—his inflex- 
ions, intonations, and mute growl phrases 
are more sensitive and expressive than his 
basic tone: but his agitated muted phrases 
urging, anticipating and commenting on 
Jelly’s vocal in “ Winin’ Boy Blues” is 
very good indeed. 


HETEROGENEOUS 


All four sides are heterogeneous—the 
styles of the players were too mixed to 
play the oldest jazz style of all. The 
band remains heavy and unwieldy and 
the confusion and incompleteness of most 
of the melodic lines (except de Paris's 
and Bechet's) rather retract from the re- 
cords’ quality. There is a general effect. 
but with with only two melodic lines 
out of five complete. we cannot enjoy 
the subtlety (as with the best Red Hot 
Pepper sides) of tracing the various melo- 
dic lines and how they interweave. 

When we come to the other four sides 
a difference is immediately perceivable. 
Bechet is missing and in place of Claude 
Jones is Fred Robinson—an even more 
unsuitable trombonist. 

Of the front line. neither de Paris 
Cauldwell nor Nicholas were jazzmen 
with a musical personality intense enough 
to inspire others though each has the 
ability to respond to another man’s in- 
spiration. The sides lack Bechet, and 
from his vocals (compare the timbre of 
his voice in ‘“‘ Winin’ Boy ” with “ Don’t 
You Leave Me Here”) Jelly does sound 
ill and tired. They were made fourteen 
days after the others and if his health 
was failing it is probable he could not do 
much to inspire the players, whilst his 
arrangements seem to hogtie their already 
none too robust inspirations. 

“West End Blues” reveals straight- 
away how uninspired the session was. 
* A break.” Jelly had said, “is a musical 
surprise.” ‘West End Blues” starts 
straight off with four consecutive breaks. 
for tenor sax. clarinet, trombone and 


Sidney Bechet 
whose solos on 
these records 
are as good as 
anything he 
ever did. 


Zutty Singleton who 

plays wonderful 

drums on all these 
eight sides. 
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trumpet. But we hardly realise these ARE 
breaks, let alone musical surprises, The 
rhythmic vehemence which a break can 
give (which is the point of a break) is 
quite lacking—the breaks are too ob- 
viously prearranged and are played with- 
out fire. Think what the Red Hot Peppers 
would have done with these! 

The trumpet solo after the ensemble 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 


is unremarkable: the trombone solo is 
weak; and one only begins to LISTEN 
to the record at Cauldwell’s solo, which 
is ugly and rubbery tonally, but has at 
least a mind of its own. The arrange- 
ment allows for too much genera] accom- 
paniment everywhere and no soloist seems 
able to cut through it. 

“Climax Rag” sets off promisingly 
at a nice clip and Nicholas in the open- 
ing chorus has some decision, Even so, 
one hardly realises that there are no 
fewer than five breaks in the opening 
introduction and chorus. 


NOTE FOR NOTE 

As for “Don’t You Leave Me Here” 
and “ Balling The Jack” one wonders 
what Jelly was trying to do. The trom- 
bone is scarcely audible in the ensembles 
which for the most part are simply note- 
for-note unison renderings of the 
straightforward tune with the clarinet left 
free in some choruses to roam over the 
other instruments. Jelly had done this 
before with some of his later Red Hot 
Pepper recordings where he had rather 
halfheartedly tried to move with the 
times. The brass here play nice brisk 
notes which are pleasanter than the fuzzy 
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“Pretty Lil” or 

“ Little Lawrence” but there is no effort 
to make the tone contrasts say something 
(compare the unison playing in Dodd's 
“Gravier St. Blues” or “Red Onion 
Blues,” models of this kind of work). 
All too obviously the players are playing 
to the arrangement rather than with each 
other. 

Rules clog sooner than inspiration up- 
lifts and perhaps Jelly, being ill, was un- 
able to inspire his players as he had the 
personnel of ‘* Deep Creek ” or “ Georgia 
Swing.” And after all the 1939 personnel 
is not inferior to that on the 1928 records 
—de Paris is as good as Ward Pinkett 
and superior to Edwin Swayzee—while 
the “Deep Creek” personnel with its 
three saxophones is unwieldier than the 
Jazzmen line-up. Arranging solos against 
richly harmonised backgrounds would 
have been better than this virtual note- 
for-note ensemble drilling. It is not 
merely the inspiration which lacks but 
the ideas in the arranging. Was it that 
Jelly didn’t care any more? 


ensemble playing of, say, 


PIANO SOLOS 


One has only to listen to the Jazzman 
piano solos to know that Jelly still cared 
about the music he loved, that he still 
had a lot to say in it. 

Was it that Jelly didn’t care about band 
music any more, only wanted to play 
piano solos with himself, and for him- 
self, where he didn’t have to coach and 
bully second-rate players who didn’t al- 
ways understand what he wanted, who 
couldn’t really play the way he wanted? 
Are the drilled passages Jelly’s comment 
on his players? Or—and this, I think, 
is more likely—was Jelly angling just 
four sides for the commercial people, 
to try and show that he could make 
“tuneful” numbers with the melody 
clearly marked and catchy? (and the vocal 
sides ARE catchy, there’s no doubt). 


JELLY’S VOCALS 


At any rate Jelly’s vocals on these 
sides, ill as he sounds, are the best things 
on them—how lovely his slurs and in- 
flexions as he sings “Don’t You Leave 
me here... .”, “ An’ the hen ran aroun’! 

..”, “You gotta run me down. . .” 
The old troubadour was still rambling 
the way he used to, 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
Compiled by Stanley Dance 


ALLEN, STEVE 
Cinderella & Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
—Brunswick 80228 

ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 
Sittin’ In the Sun & The Dummy Song-—Decea 


28803. — 
AULD, GEORGIE 

Lucky Duck, | & 2—Brunswick 80223. 
BAKER, CHET 

Isn't It Romantic? & Maid Jn Mexico & Im- 

agination & This Time The Dream's On Me & 

The Lamo Is Low & Russ Job & Easy To Love 

& Batter Up (LP)—Pacifie Jazz 3. 
BASIE, COUNT 


Blee Blop Blues & Small Hotel Clef 89070. 
IG BILL 
Leaesome & Litt'e City Woman—Chess 1546. 
BIONDI, REMO 


John Henry Blues & Guitfiddle Glide—Decea 


OY 

BLAZER B ae 
Waiting For My Baby & Surprise B ues—Im- 
perial 5244 

BOSTIC, EARL 
Melancholy Serenade & What! No Pearls—King 


4644 
The Very Thought of You & Memories—King 


4653 
BROWN, PINEY 
My Heart Is Achin’ & Ooh, IT Want My Baby 
—Prestige 1305 
The Stuff Is Here & So Afraid of Losing You 
Prestige 1307 
BREUBECK, DAVE 
Somebody Loves Me & Crazy Chris—Fantasy 
517 
A Foggy Day & Lyons Busy—Fartasy 518 
Mamselle & Me and My Shadow—Fantasy 519 
At a Perfume Counter & Frenesi—Fantasy 520 
Look For the S‘lver Lining & This Can't Be 
Love—Fantasy 52! 
My Romance & Just One of Those Things- 
Fantasy 523 
Stardust & Lulu’s Back In Town-—Fantasy 524 
On a Little Street in Singapore & I May Be 
Wrong—Fantasy 527 
BRYANT. BEN 
Blue Midnight—Sabre 101 
CARROLL, BARBARA 
Morocco, 1 & 2—Discovery 174 
CARROLL. JOE 
Pennies From Heaven & Two Wrongs Don't 
Make a Right—Prestige 861 
Got a Pennv Benny & IT Was In the Mood— 
—Prestige 829 
DAVIS, EDDIE 
I'm an O'd Cowhand & Slow Squat—Roost 572 
DAVIS. MILES 
Bluing, 1 & 2—Prestige 846 
BILL 
eady Mix & Percy Speaks—Ki 5 
DUTUY. NELDA 
Stop Feeling Sorry For Yourself en = 
ECKSTINE. BILLY 


METRON 
OME ALI 
_St. Louis Blues. 1 & 2—M.G.M. 11573 
EFDRIDGE. ROY'SAM PRICE BI VISICTANS 


Battle of Jazz (LP—B yi 
runswick BL 58045 

Where or When & Take Me 

ake Me Out to the Ball 
DUKE 

ueiean Beguine & Warm Val'ev— 

FERGUSON. CHARLIE m Val'ey—Cap'tol 2546 

Day Is Done & Stop Talkin'—Prestige 


Doll Baby & Hard Ti — 
FERGUSON RUDY 
Cool Comnetition & Och. Baby— 
ELLA (Acc. ‘Sy Oliver) 
ay 
It 1 & 2—Decea 28774 


Chicken Rvyvthm Y Y 
n a Ve Rh 
Boraxe et al — 
Rinso)—Clef 89075 
‘Tis Autumn & The 

av You Leok Tonig 
Mv Hands & You Turned 
& Stars Fell On Alabama 
Sa Back To Me & Radv and Seul & Stell 

GILT PSPIE. 
Chris ‘n’ Diz & Purnte Snunde 
Umbrella Man & Stardust- 


858 


Shawrace 2107 
Dee Gee 3607 


GREEN, BENNY 
Stardust & Embraceable You—Prestige 847 

GREEN. RUDY (acc. King Kolax orchestra) 
Love Is a Pain & No Need of Your Crying 
Chance 1139 

GRIMES, PAULA 
It's Your Own Darn Fault & Makin’ a Fool 
of Myself—Prestige 857 

HALL, RENE 


Two Guitar Boogie & Don't Take Me For a 
Fool—Victor 20-5407 
HARRIS, BILL 
Imagination & Blackstrap—Clef 89069 
HENDERSON, BIG BERTHA 
Rock, Daddy. Rock & Tears In My Eyes 
Chance 1143 
HOLIDAY, JOEF 
Hello To You & Like Someone In Love— 
Prestige 848 
HOOKER. JOHN LEE 
Please Take Me Back & Love Money Can't 
Buy—Modera 908 
HUMES, HELEN 
Mean Way of Lovin’ & I Cried For You 
Decca 28802 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 


On the Sunny Side of the Street & Boot “En 
Up—Clef 89073 
JACKSON, CHUBBY 
New York & Why Not? 
JACKSON TRIO. THE 
Blue and Dreamy & Screwdriver 
JAMES. ELMORE 
Can't Stop Lovin’ & Make a 
Flair 1014 
JES FFRSON, EDDIE 
Strictly Instrumenta' & Stop Talkin’ —Prestige 
858 
JOHNS. BIBI 
How Hivh the 
covery 173 
JOHNSON. PETE 
Boovie Woogie Mood (Answer To the Blues © 
Lights Out Mood & Mr Freddie Blues & 
Bottomland Boogie etc.) (LP)—Brunswick BU 
52041 


Prestige 836 
Crystal 405 


Little Love 


Moon & Toute de Suite—Dis- 


“KENNEDY. TINY 


/ 


Blues Disease & Don't Lay This Job On Me 

Teumoet 188 
KONITZ. LEE 

Palo Alto & You Go To My Head—Prestiee 

R27 

Rebecka & Ice Cream Kenitz—Prestige 834 
LAWSON-HAGGART BAND 


Tiger Rag: Maple Lesf Rae: St. Rar: 
Down Home Rav: Ruvle Ca" Rae Tehnson’s 
Rag: Panama Ray: Cataract Raz. (LP)—Deecea 
DL 5456 

LFNORE J. B 
I'l Die Trvine & IT Want My Baby—Job 1016 


LITTIE ESTHER 
Talkin’ Al Out My 
Decea 28804 


Head & Tf Yeu Want M= 


Cherry Wine & Tove, Oh, Love—-Federa® 12142 
LUNCEFORD. JIMMIE 
Siesta At the Fiestas & Maree & My Rine 


Heaven & Piveon Walk (EP) 
McGHEF. BROWNIE 

Heart In Serrow & Operator, Long Distance 

Prestige 1301 

It’s Too Late & I 

Prestige 1306 
MANONE. WINGY 

Song From the Montin 

Dios—Atlantic 15001 
MAYBELLE, BIG 

Send For Me & J'nny 
MELLO MOODS 

I'm Lost & When T Woke Up Th‘s Mornin’ 

—Prestige 856 
MEMPHIS SLIM 

Lng Comeback & Five O'Clock Blues—United 


Decea ED-2072 


Will Never Love Again 


Rouse & Vava Con 


Mule—-Okeh 6998 


MOODY. JAMES 
How Deen Is the 
Prestige 854 
Stardust & Moody and Sou! 

MULLIGAN, GERRY 
Carioca & Line For Lyons 


Ocean? & Am T Blue 
Prestige 841 


fantasy 522 


My Funny Valentine & Bark for Barksdale 
Fantasy 525 
Aren't Yen G'ad You're You & Freeway 


Fantasy 607 


Sextet & I Can't Believe That You're In Love 
With Me-—-Fantasy 608 
Lover Man & Lady Be Good--Fantasy 609 
I May Be Wrong & (Chubby Jackscn Flying 
the Coop)—Prestige 825 
Rocker & Walk ng Shoes & Taking a Chance 
On Love & Flash & Simbah & Ontet & West- 
wood Wa'k & A Ballad (LP)—Capitol H-439 
MUSSO, VIDO 
Cuttin’ the Nut & Come 
Galaxy 704 
NORVO, RED 
Hal'eluiah & Get Happy & Slam Slam Blues 
& Congo Blues (as originally issued. plus a‘- 
ternate takes) (LP)}—Dial 903 


Back To Sorrento 


OLIVER, SY 
Rumania, Rumania & On the: Trail—Deeca 
28793 


PELL. DAVE 
Better Luck Next Time & Russian Lullaby- 
Trend 57 
PETERSON, OSCAR 
I Was Doing A'l Right & Oh, Lady Be Good 
89076 
Begin the Beguine & Let's Do It-—Clef 89077 
I've Got My Love To Keep Me Warm & Cheek 
To Cheek-—-Clef 89078 
Sophisticated Lady & Cottontai! 
PRADO, PEREZ 
Jazz Me Blues & The Suby— 
RANEY, JIMMY 
Motion & Lee & Signal & “Round About Mid- 
night (LP)—Prestige 156 
RAVENS. THE 
Rough Ridin’ & Who'll Be the Fool?—-Mercury 
70213 
RHODES. TODD 
Feathers & Your Mouth’s Got a Ho'e In It— 
King 4648 


Clef 89079 
Victor 20-5393 


ROSS, ANNIE 
Farmer's “Market & The Time Was Right— 
Prestige 839 
ROYALES, THE FIVE 
Too Much Lovin’ & Laundromat Blues— 
Apollo 448 
SAD HEAD. MR. 


Black Diamond & Make Haste-—Victor 20-5388 
SIMS, ZOOT 
There I've Said It Avain & Jaguar—Prestige 852 
Yellow Duck & Which Way—# restige 837 
Leaving Town & (Georgie Auld) Sax Appeal— 
Prestige 830 
STITT, SONNY 
This Can't Be 
Prestige 831 
STOUGHTON, JEFF 
Black and Blue & When The Saints Go March- 
ing—Preview 100 
Basin Street Bues & Won't You Creme Heme. 
Bill Bailev?—Preview 103 
SYKES, ROOSEVELT 
Come Back, Baby 


Love & For the Fat Man-- 


& Te'l Me True—United 
TAYLOR. BILLY 

Lover, | & 2—Prestige 849 
TAYLOR, CARMEN 

Ding Done & Lovin’ Daddy—Atlantic 1002 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA 

Let’s Go In & Let Go His Hand—Deecea 48301 


Crying In the Chapel & There's Peace In 
Korea—Decea 48302 

THORNHILL, CLAUDE 
Jeru & Rose of the Rio Grande & Fives 


Brothers & Poor Little Rich Girl & Mambo & 
Nothing & Family Affair & Adios (LP)}—Trend 
TL 1002 


(continued on page 20) 
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ADRIAN 
AND HIS TAP ROOM GANG 


“ Bouncin’ In Rhythm/Weather Man” 
(HMV JOII5; 5s.) 


Two happy sides made by bass-saxist 
Adrian Rollini with a smart little band 
including Wingie Manone on trumpet. 
Putney Dandridge on piano and Joe Mar- 
sala on clarinet. 

Both Wingie and Joe contribute good 
solos. on the former's composition 
“ Bouncin’ In Rhythm,” whilst the high 
spot of the backing is a sparkling vocal 
duet between Dandridge and the effer- 
vescent Manone. 


Happy jazz from a happy period. 


RAY ANTHONY ORCHESTRA 


“When The Saints Come Marching In/ 
That’s Mv Weakness Now ” 
(Cavitol CL13976; 5s. 64d.) 


It is rather a curious phenomenon that, 
as soon as any band strikes up “ The 
Saints,” audiences in this country, in 
France, in America and no doubt else- 
where go quite frantic and react in much 
the same manner as did the jitterbugs 
to the music of Benny Goodman in the 
middle thirties, The charm seems to work 
equally well whether the orchestra be 
that of Louis Armstrong, Sidney Bechet, 
Humphrey Lyttelton or even, it would 
appear, Ray Anthony! 

This performance of the famous New 
Orleans march tune seems to have been 
taned from a concert or else the sound 
effects have been carefully dubbed in. At 
any rate, it is a raucous affair with the 
Ray Anthony boys playing razz-ma-tazz 
over a general din of shouts and yells. 
Ray himself takes the vocal and gives an 
Arnstrong imitation on trumpet. 

The reverse revives a good tune of the 
twenties with vocal duet by Marcie Mil- 
ler and Jo Ann Greer, and a short but 
neatly played trumpet passage from Ray. 
The Rhythm Boys, supported by Bix 
ard the rest of the Paul Whiteman band 
did better than this way back in 1928. 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


GERALD LASCELLES 


REVIEWED BY PETER TANNER 


NAT “ KING” COLE 


“ A Fool Was U/If Love Is Good To Me” 
(Capitol CL13981; Ss. 63d.) 
Commercial tunes of no outstanding 
merit, but very adequately sung by Nat 
Cole in his peculiar wistful manner. | 
miss his piano playing quite a lot, but 
enjoyed both performances. 


GL. 


THE COMMANDERS 
“ Meet The Brass/Oh! ” 
(Brunswick 05164; 5s. 64d.) 

This is the second recording to be 
issued over here by this comparatively 
new American Decca house band. Both 
sides contain some excellent musicianship 
and are very good modern swing style 
instrumental arrangements. The band 
sounds not unlike that of Sy Oliver and 
I suspect that he had a hand in the ar- 
rangements. The first side which, as the 
title implies, is an exercise for the brass 
is played with both drive and precision 
and a fine beat. Much the same remarks 
apply to the reverse which is a lilting 
version of the old Dixieland tune. The 
style is simple, but the beat is infectious. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO 


AND HIS TRIO/QUARTET 
“ Easv Living/Get Happy ” 
(MGM 668; 5s.) 

More smooth clarinet playing from De 
Franco, Side one is a clarinet solo in 
modern vein with excellent backing from 
the pianist; plus an elephantine coda. 

On side two De Franco is assisted by 
Kenny Drew (piano), Jimmy Raney 
(guitar), Teddy Kotick (bass), and Arthur 
Taylor (drums). 

Buddy’s technique is enormous and he 
seems to exhibit more real heat on these 
sides than one expects from him. The 
choice of material on both sides is excel- 
lent. 


DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 
“Warm Valley/Bluejean Beguine ” 
(Capitol CL13974; Ss. 64d.) 

Now that the excitement of Stan Ken- 
ton’s recent European tour !s dying dowr, 
it is perhaps interesting to recall that 
just twenty years ago Duke Ellington’s 
orchestra created just about the same 
furore when he played the Palladium and 
several special concerts and dances in this 
country. It is questionable though whether 
the music of Kenton will have the same 
impact in 1973 as that of Ellington still 
has today. Though, undoubtedly Kenton 
and the music which his orchestra plays 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 
JACK HIGGINS 


is having a profound effect on modern 
jazz, its interest lies in the arrangements, 
in the performances, and the solo and 
section work; whereas the Duke is a 
genuine creative artist whose music usual- 
ly has something to say. Thus ene listens 
with pleasure to performances such as 
that on the first side of this record and 
rejects with tolerance the Duke’s excur- 
sions into the commercial field, or into 
the jukebox category as is the case of the 
second side. Not that “Bluejean Beguine” 
is at all a bad side. It has some fine 
trombone from Juan Tizol, a catchy be- 
guine rhythm and all round good music- 
ianship—even including the piercing 
trumpet of Cat Anderson. 

“Warm Valley” is a delightful mood 
piece which the Duke originally recorded 
for Victor in 1940. This remake follows 
much the same pattern of the original, 
except one misses the long Johnny Hodges 
solo. The original solo is played here 
on tenor by Paul Gonsalves who acquits 
himself well, but lacks Hodges’ sensi- 
tivity. The trumpet passage by Ray Nance 
is also most interesting and at times is 
played in straight, legitimate style. Here 
is an arrangement that not only makes 
sense musically, but also expresses the 
mood and idea of the composition. The 
performance is an entity and as such is 
wholly successful, Recommended. 


LOWELL FULSON 


“TI Love My Baby/The Blues Come 
Rolling In” 
(London L1199; 5s. 64d.) 


Lowell Fulson will no doubt be a new 
name to most collectors over here, but 
this London coupling should certainly 
establish him as one of the best of the 
contemporary blues singers. For the past 
five or six years Lowell has been record- 
ing for such American small labels as 
Down Beat, Trilon and Swingtime, this 
being the first release of his work over 
here. 

Accompanying himself on _ guitar, 
Lowell Fulson is of the T-Bone Walker 
school of blues singers. For, like T-Bone, 
Lowell prefers to sing in a simple and 
direct style as opposed to the somewhat 
raucoug blues shouters. singing, 
nevertheless, owes much to the early 
traditional] blues style, but with consider- 
ably clearer diction than most. On both 
the up-tempo Fulson original on the first 
side and the slow, moody blues on the 
reverse, Lowell reveals himself as a singer 
with a wonderful rhythmic sense of 
phrasing. Both sides have small band ac- 
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companiments which, together with 
Lowell's own guitar playing, are an ob- 
ject lesson in blues backings. Altogether 
this is one of the best blues records that 
I have heard for some time and both 
sides are well worth spinning. 

BENNY GOODMAN 

AND HIS SEXTET 

“I Can't Give You Anything But Love’ 
Lullaby Of The Leaves” 
(Columbia DB3350: 5s.) 

“1 Can't Give You ™ is taken particu- 
larly straight, tho” is none the less inter- 
esting for all that. Fine solos come from 
Cootie Williams on trumpet; George 
Auld. tenor; Charlie Christian, guitar: 
Ken Kercey. piano; and of course Benn 
himself. This is a quiet bit of jazz. but 
one that will grow on you. 

The reverse is a most interesting ar- 
rangement of a very lovely melody. Ex- 
cellent solos from Terry Gibbs on vibes 
and Goodman are only surpassed by a 
gem of a piano solo from Teddy Wilson 
—studious, clean playing with a deal of 
thought behind his improvisations. 

Two very good sides. 


S.T. 


WOODY HERMAN 
AND THE NEW THIRD HERD 


“ Buck Dance/A Fool In Love.” 
(London LI185; Ss. 64d.) 


“Buck dance” seems to have caught 
the Herman Herd on Ralph Burns’ night 
out, for the arrangement is very disap- 
pointing. and the material not up to stan- 
dard. if not verging on being downright 
corny. Woody himself opens the slow 
side with a typical chorus, then sings 
the heart-rending lyrics, and that grand 
new Herd merely “ moos” jn the back- 
ground. 

Gi. 


MARIE KNIGHT 


“In The Shaded Green Pastures/Does 
Jesus Care” 

(Brunswick 05165; 5s. 64d.) 
Marie Knight continues to impress as 
one of the great gospel singers of the 
day. On the first side. Marie sings in al- 
most blues style with tremendous passion, 
accompanied by a choir and Alfred 
Miller on organ. This is both a touching 
and moving performance by a great artist 
in her own particular field. 

The reverse follows a more familiar, 
but no less exciting pattern, as Marie 
sings another of those strongly rhythmic 
gospel songs, accompanying herself won- 
derfully on guitar supported by organ 
and drums. 

A fine coupling which should appeal 
to all those who like this refreshing and 
exciting jazz form. 


JACKIE LEE—PIANO 
“ Piano Samba/Sing A Little Melody ” 
(London L1193: 5s. 63d.) 

More of this interminable knocked-out 
piano playing in Sing ~ is scarcely 
alleviated by a full-throated male choir 
intoning the drab lyrics of the song. The 
reverse has energetic samba playing, and 
should be very suitable to dance to, but 
is monotonous to have to listen to with- 
out some distracting occupation... 
Just kept on typing. 

TERRY GIBBS 


who plays vibes with Goodman 


KID ORY 
AND HIS CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
“ Tiger Rag/The World’s Jazz Crazy, 
Lawdy So Am I” 
(Columbia DB3351; 5s.) 

Although these are not by any means 
the best sides this band ever made. they 
are certainly good enough to stack along- 
side those Crescents and Exners. 

Our old “ Tiger” friend receives the 
real Ory treatment. He hits a bad note or 
two, but he plays a most percussive solo, 
and his tone is excellent. Mutt Carey, des- 
Pite his wavery vibrato suits this band, 
but Barney Bigard, with his more legiti- 
mate clarinet style, doesn’t quite fit in, al- 
though one cannot but admire his long 
solo passages. 

The reverse. which you might recognise 
as “ Ballin’ A Jack.” is much the better 
side. The ensembles really swing, and 
there are interesting solos from clarinet, 
piano and guitar. It is a pity the record- 
ing is much at fault. 

Recorded in 1946 the personnel is:— 
Mutt Carey (trumpet); Barney Bigard 
(clarinet); Buster Wilson (piano); Bud 
Scott (guitar); Ed Garland (bass); Minor 
Hall (drums); and Kid Ory (trombone), 

ST. 
OSCAR PETERSON 
“Sheik Of Araby-Humoresque ” 
(HMV JO342; 5s.) 
Fast and furious piano solos, played 
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with a maximum of technique, but 
a minimum of taste. 

The “ Sheik ” is given the fastest work- 
out of his career, complete with boogie 
bass; some Well worn riffs: and an under- 
recorded bass solo. In parts it is all very 
exciting. but really amounts to nothing 
else than a big “ show-off” piece. 

The reverse is an assault on Dvorak’s 
lovely * Humoresque.” There is no deny- 
ing that Peterson plays with swing, but 
I find the incessant boogie bass rather 
vulgar. 

Art Tatum can do this kind of thing 
so much better than this—and has. 

ST. 
FREDDY RANDALL 
AND HIS BAND 
“ Twelve For Six/Copenhagen ” 
(Parlophone R3750; Ss.) 

Freddy’s original * Twelve For Six” 
must all-in-all be one of his best record- 
ings. Taken at a nice easy blues tempo 
it contains good solos from trumpet, 
trombone, clarinet and trumpet again, 
over some most excellent bass and piano. 
Freddy's second chorus against stop 
chords is really an exciting piece of trum- 
pet playing—-he plays with a fiery drive. 
and his tone is good and hot. The whole 
band sound beautifully relaxed and at 
ease. 

The backing comes way after the Lord 
Mayor's coach. It is not a bad record, 
but the opening ensembles are untidy 
and the band sound tight and stiff, after 
the easy swing of the other side. Solos 
from clarinet (good), trumpet, trombone 
and piano. 

Worth buying for one side alone. 

S.T. 
MEMPHIS SLIM 
AND HIS RHYTHM & BLUES BAND 
ST. LOUIS JIMMY 
AND HIS RHYTHM & BLUES BAND 
“ Holiday For Boogie/Harlem Bound” 
(Esquire 10-319; 6s, 114d.) 

A couple of rhythm and blues sides of 
excellent quality. The Memphis Slim side, 
which is nearly all piano, really rocks 
from start to finish. 

The reverse, also in the boogie idiom, 
has more piano, plus a vocal, and solos 
from alto and tenor. 

I may be wrong but it seems as if 
there is something wrong with the label- 
ing here. The Memphis Slim side is ac- 
credited with Alex Atkins, alto; Ernest 
Cotton, tenor; C. Jenkins, bass; and M. 
Slim, piano and vocal. But there is no 
vocal, and the only instrument to 
be heard other than the piano are the 
rhythm with a prominent guitar. The 
backing on the other hand, has all the 
instruments mentioned on the reverse, 
plus a vocal. As however St, Louis Jim- 
my sings the words, “ Harlem Bound.” 
I don’t quite know what has happened. 
Perhaps Esquire can explain? 


S.T. 
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THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
“Who Walks In When I Walk Out / 
Hey Lawdy Papa ” 
(Parlophone 3751; 5s.) 


Although not outstanding, these are 
probably the best sides the Saints have 
yet recorded. 

“Who Walks In,” at fast tempo, goes 
with a swing with all the front line pull- 
ing their weight to the best of their 
ability. The rhythm section sound rather 
muddy, but I fancy they have not been 
too kindly treated by the Parlophone re- 
cording engineers. 

The reverse is mainly vocal by The 
Angel. She has jazz sense and sings in 
pitch, but has yet to learn to sing with 
swing. 

SONNY THOMPSON 
AND HIS RHYTHM & BLUES BAND 
“ Houseful Of Blues/Creepin’ ” 
(Esquire 10-320; 6s. 114d.) 

Two more rhythm and blues sides in 
the manner of today. 

“ Houseful Of Blues” after the open- 
ing guitar solo is all piano. It’s hard two 
fisted stuff, and it really goes. 

The reverse is nearly all booting tenor, 
plus fragments of guitar and piano. The 
tenor omits the squeals and plays with 
great drive. Guitar and piano back him 
wonderfully, some of the fill-ins being 
quite extraordinary. 

Both sides are good rhythmic jazz. 

ST. 


THE SQUADRONAIRES 
“No Name Jive/C Jam Blues ” 


(Decca F.10157; 4s. 4d.) 

A welcome return to the recording 
scene is made this month by Ronnie 
Aldrich and his merry men, whose Basie- 
like version of “No name jive” is ex- 
tremely well played. With the competition 
in the big band field so fierce they could 
do well to tighten up a little on some 
of their ensemble work, but there is beat 
and attack on both sides which is sadly 
lacking in much of this music today. The 
reverse was recorded by the same band 
some five years ago, and this new version 
shows what tremendous strides the band 
has made since those hectic post war 
years, when quantity seemed to count 
for mere than quality. Fine brass work 
predominates on this side. 

GL: 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS QUARTET 
“Melody Maker/Musica] Express ” 
(Esquire 10-312; 6s. 114d.) 

Editors Pat Brand and Ray Sonin and 
their respective publicity hounds must be 
patting themselves on the back that such 
a great pianist as Mary Lou has seen fit 
to dedicate two of her own compositions 
to their journals’ titles. The faster “* Musi- 


cal express” is the more exciting of the 
two sides, and is a fine example of com- 
paratively simple bop styling as applied 
to the piano. Both sides are notable for 
some really good rhythm accompaniment, 
such as one seldom hears on a piano re- 
cord nowadays, and the bass playing of 
Rupert Nurse in particular should be 
singled out for mention. The twelve bar 
blues theme of “ Melody maker” may 
not be indicative of the mood or outlook 
of this worthy contemporary publication, 
but it serves as a good foundation for the 
elaborations in melody which Mary Lou 
so cleverly plays. A must for modernists. 
and not to be dismissed by the rest. 


GE. 


BUSTER WILSON PLAYS 
PIANO WITH KIDORY 


R.P.M. Long Playmg Records 


DIXIE BY DAILY 
Pete Daily and His Chicagoans 
(Capitol LC.6603; 23s. 1d.) 


After last month’s enthusiasm over 
Sharkey Bonano’s magnificent jazz offer- 
ing I find Pete Daily’s music vulgar and 
unattractive to the ear. Mostly he plays 
a trumpet which lacks the inspiration of 
Muggsy and the attack of Wild Bill, and 
in this, I fear, lies the main shortcoming 
of the group. Tuba player Phil Stephens 
acquits himself well in ‘China boy,” and 
the trombonists are most consistent, if 
never really inspired, throughout these 


sides. Tunes are: “ China Boy,” “ Walkin’ 
The Dog,” “ Down Home Rag.” “ Daily 
Double ” and “ Peggy O'Neil,” “ North.” 


“ Basin Street Boogie.” 
GE. 


“ Harmony Rag, 


PREMIERED BY ELLINGTON 
Duke Ellington and His Famous 
Orchestra 
(Capitol LC.6616; 23s. 1d.) 


Here is a “must” for Ellington fans 
and those students of jazz who recognise 
the semi-arranged formula, a technique 
much applied in the current jazz trends. 
No arranger, for that matter, could afford 
to pass this record by without paying 
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some heed to the way in which Elling- 
ton produces such a galaxy of sound 
without ever falling ‘into the trap of 
over-scoring these well-known tunes. 
Most of his effects are well-tried and 
proven, but they neither date or decrease 
their merit in 1953. Each fresh tune is 
sheer delight to my ears, and I can say 
without a blush that I have seldom heard 
a more delicate approach to jazz, nor 
one which is so entirely successful. Tunes 
are: “My Old Flame,” “ Three Little 


Words,” “I Can’t Give You,” “ Liza” 
and Flamingo,” “ Stardust,” Stormy 
Weather,” “ Cocktails For Two.” 

Gi. 


THE BENNY GOODMAN BAND 
(Capitol LC.6601; 23s. 1d.) 


Big bands are much in evidence in 
this month’s Capitol releases, and none 
more interesting to review than Benny 
Goodman’s mixed offering. “ Mahzel” 
and “Dizzy fingers” are both by smaller 
groups than the rest, and recall to mind 
the Sextet which made some of first 
Capitol records. All sides feature the un- 
changing clarinet tone and style of the 
leader, whilst the brass section scoring 
still has some of the feeling of the 
Fletcher Henderson arrangements of the 
mid-thirties, when Goodman reigned un- 
challenged as the King of Swing. Piano 
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and trumpet solos by unidentified music- 
ians can be heard on “ Mahzel,” “ Wrap,” 
and “ Muskrat,” the latter being my fav- 
ourite. Tunes are: “Dizzy Fingers,” 
* Back In Your Own Back Yard,” “ Mah- 
zel.” “ Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams ™ 
and * Chicago,” “ Whistle Blues,” “ Tat- 
tletale,” “ Muskrat Ramble.” 
SA. 


TRIBUTE TO GLEN MILLER 
Jerry Gray & His Orchestra 
(Brunswick LA 8550; 23s. Id.) 

There have been, from time to time, 
since Glenn Miller's death, various 
tributes on records to this great leader 
and musician. However there are few 
men better qualified to recapture the 
spirit and essence of the Miller orchestra 
of the early forties than arranger, com- 
poser and leader Jerry Gray. 

Jerry Gray was arranger for the Miller 
orchestra from quite early on and re- 
mained with Glenn in that capacity dur- 
ing the A.E.F. band period, taking over 
the baton when Glenn disappeared dur- 
ing the course of a flight to Paris in 
1944. 

Jerry describes Glenn’s music as “ rich- 
bodied orchestration, featuring resonant 
reeds on the slow pieces and hard-hitting, 
deep-driving brasses on the rhythm 
numbers.” This definition is very well 
illustrated on all eight of the selections 
in this LP played in the style and spirit 
of the Miller band, from the driving “St. 
Louis Blues” to the sweetly toned “Shine 
On Harvest Moon.” Included also is an 
explosive showcase number called “Flag 
Fever” for the drumming pyro-technics 
of Don Lamond; while the band’s per- 
formance of “Introduction To A Waltz” 
is a fine reading of a clever arrangement. 
The other numbers featured are: “Jeep 
Jockey Jump,” “The Dipsy Doodle.” 
“Who's Sorry Now” and “V Hop.” 

PT. 


Records by Post 


ALL JAZZ ITEMS, ALL LABELS 
including LP’s 
also complete stock of popular 

and classical recordings. 

MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 

Each parcel inspected and 
carefully packed 


RECORD PLAYING EQUIPMENT 


AGATE & CO. 


183, STOKE NEWINGTON 
CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, N.16 
(Est. 1869) 
MPMBERS J.R.R.A. 


JERRY GRAY 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
Ted Heath and His Music 
(Decca LK.4064; 32s. Sd.) 

The Heath magic spell is woven once 
again, and this time it is turned out on 
a 12in. record of considerable interest and 
variety. Coming in the same month as 
the Glen Miller Concert. it will be in- 
teresting to see which record achieves the 
greatest popularity, because both groups 
have a tremendous following in this 
country, My unstinted praise for the 
quality of the Hezth orchestrations 
requires no qualific: tions on this occa- 
sion, whilst the performances are, with- 
out exception, of the highest order. Like 
Miller, Heath has become best known as 
a purveyor of music from the concert 
platform, where the slightest error will be 
shown up and detected by a discerning 
audience, Both maestros have consequent- 
ly striven to use perfectly balanced reed 
and brass sections, and have “ drilled ~ 
(for want of a better word) their groups 
to achieve the precision attack which is 
synonymous with the type of arrange- 
ments which they play. I can happily sit 
back and listen and feel that the reward 
for years of hard work jis now being 
reaped. The tunes: “ Strike up the Band,” 
“Obsession,” “Clair de Lune,” “Piper's 
Patrol,” “Vanessa,” “Hot Toddy” and 
“On The Bridge,” “Alpine Boogie,” 
“You Are My Heart's Delight,” 
“ Alouette,” “La Mer,” “ Hawaiian War 
Chant.” Gi. 


SKETCHES ON STANDARDS 
Stan Kenton and His Orchestra 
(Capitol LC.6602; 23s. 1d.) 

As luck would have it, I have already 
reviewed the greater part of the tunes 
included on this record during the past 
few months, so I must be brief (to the 
editor’s satisfaction) and recapitulate my 
views on these tunes. So much big band 
music has come my way in the past few 
weeks that it can truthfully be said that 
every time my neighbour turns on 
Geraldo a few semiquavers of Kenton or 
Miller are forced out of my ears to fall 
with a metallic clink (no, not one of 
those you idiot, I mean the sort that 
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telephone girls listen for!) on the gramo- 
phone turntable. Kenton clearly warms 
to his work—* Sophisticated Lady” is 
only tepid, * Beguine” might be con- 
strued as cool, “ Lover Man” smoulders, 
and “ Pennies” is ecstatic, especially that 
full blooded chorus by Pete Condoli: on 
the reverse, “ Rainbow ™ is lost for want 
of a beat, “ Fascinating Rhythm” and 
“Small Hotel” have almost too much, 
and “Shadow Waltz” helps to provide 
the answer to that age-old question. 
* When is a waltz not a waltz?” ... all 
solutions should be sent, on an unstamped 
postcard, to Victor Sylvester at his danc- 
ing school. GL. 


TRUMPET MOODS 
Randy Brooks and his Orchestra 
(Brunswick LA 8607; 23s. 1d.) 

If you like stylish dance music featur- 
ing a blend of smooth and swing, then 
this new LP by Randy Brook’s Orchestra 
is certainly worth a place on your shelf. 

Randy himself plays the trumpet in a 
style which varies from that of Billy 
Butterfield to Ray Anthony, while the 
orchestra performs in the usual slick 
American style spotting some well played 
solo work here and there. The selec- 
tions are mostly standards like “More 
Than You Know.” “Tenderly” and “Be- 
yond The Blue Horizon;” the last named 
being an excellent, swinging commercial 
arrangement with both Randy himself 
and a Stylish tenor player contributing 
good solo work. All in all a well re- 
corded selection of dance music in con- 
trasting moods excellently performed. 
The rest of the titles are:—*Tippin’ In,” 
“Man Plays Horn,” “Lamplight.” 
“Holiday Forever” (a Brooks criginal) 
and “Somebody Loves Me.” Pt. 


SPOTLIGHT SONGS 
The Four Knights 
(Capitol 6604; 23s. 1d.) 

This coloured close harmony group has 
already made quite a reputation for itself 
with its Capitol recordings on 78, and 
those readers who like smooth and re- 
laxed versions of standard jazz numbers 
will find their taste well catered for in 
this new LP. 

The Four Knights, though they have 
not the rhythmic qualities of the Mills 
Brothers, nevertheless usually manage to 
turn in tasteful performances with the 
accent on sweet rather than swing. This 
is especially evident in their versions of 
such good tunes as “ Sleepy Time Gall,” 
“Georgia On My Mind,” and “ Easy 
Street.” Not so successful are their at- 
tempts to imitate the Mills Brothers’ in- 
strumental singing and this tends to mar 
their performance of both “Ida” and 
“Sentimental Journey.” The remaining 
Selections are: “* When My Baby Smiles 
At Me.” “I Ain’t Got Nobody” and a 
delightful version of Miss Hannah,’ 

P.T. 
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GLENN MILLER CONCERT 
—VOLUME 2 
Glen Miller and His Orchestra 
(HMV DLP.1013; 23s. 1d.) 

My learned colleague Peter Tanner has 
got in first with his review of Volume 1 
last month, so that I can hardly improve 
on his comments without repeating my- 
self. | would not agree that the recording 
is of the highest standard —being a 
“live” recording the balance was hard 
to control, and my copy at least is short 
of bass depth in spite of much manipu- 
lation of the controls, for which I cannot 
hold Hayes in any way responsible. The 
performances are immaculate, and dis- 
play the precision and control of the 
group to its ultimate end. Side 1 opens 
with “Everybody loves my baby,” fast and 
brassy, slowing to “ Georgia” with its 
serene reed ensemble chorus which is one 
of Miller's hallmarks. Then “Jersey 
Bounce,” one of his best instrumental 
numbers, hitherto unreleased in England, 
and the swiftest version of “Blue Heaven” 
that I know. The reverse carries “ Fan- 
hat Stomp,” Coates’s “‘ Sleepy Lagoon,” 
“Introduction To A Waltz ” and a beauti- 
ful arrangement of Provost's Inter- 
mezzo.” Rumour has it that a third 
volume remains to be issued—may we 
have it please? 

GL. 


ROUGHHOUSE PIANO 
Joe “ Fingers ” Carr—piano 
(Capitol LC.6567; 23s. 1d.) 

The illustrious house of Capitol boasts 
a talented pianist-arranger by name Lou 
Busch, who appears on this record under 
the somewhat obscure “nom-de-plume”™ of 
“‘ Fingers * Carr. What he plays, and how 
he plays it, should not be taken too seri- 
ously, but the contents of the record have 
much to recommend them. I relished the 
satyrical approach to “Minute waltz 
boogie,” even though he had not the 
temerity to reduce the second (slow) 
theme of Chopin's classic to smouldering 
ruins. Likewise I enjoyed the repetition 
of the seldom heard “Narcissus” and the 
boogie introduction to ‘ Darktown,” 
though I feel that this approach to the 
well-known tune is becoming a trifle 
hackneyed. Something of the verve of 
Ralph Sutton comes out in ‘“ Somebody 
stole,” and this ranks as the best of the 
bunch. The corn sprouts rather too thick- 
ly through “ Rosie O'Grady,” but this 
must be excused on the grounds that Mr. 
Carr does not set out to please the purist, 
but only to amuse those who like to 
hear old favourites revived in piano form 
with a modicum of style imposed for 
good measure. Tunes are: “ Somebcdy 
Stole My Gal.” “ The Daughter of Rosie 
O'Grady,” Dardanella,” Twelfth Street 
Rag” and “Lou’s Blues”: ‘ Minute 
Waltz Boogie,” Narcissus,” Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball.” 

GE. 
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JAN SAVITT SOUVENIRS 
Jan Savitt and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick LA.8605; 23s. 1d.) 

When Jan Savitt died in October 1948 
jazz lost an arranger and leader who had 
done much to bring music out of its pre- 
swing commercial rut. Jan first came to 
the attention of the American public as 
the leader of a Philadelphia radio station 
house band and later he made quite a 
name for himself in New York with his 
Top Hatters, adopting the shuffle rhythm 
gimmick. 

All eight selections are dubbings from 
his best known recordings of the late 
thirties and early forties; all except one, 
* Big Beaver,” have previously been is- 
sued here on 78. The music in this album 
sounds dated by modern standards and 
the repetitious swing style tricks tend to 
become very monotonous. Probably the 
best item is the original Savitt version of 
“720 In The Books” with a well sung 
vocal by Bon Bon. The rest of the selec- 
tions are just rather mediocre swing per- 
formances with little justification for re- 
issue. 

The remaining numbers are:—** Rancho 
Grande,” “ Tuxedo Junction,” “ Rose Of 
The Rio Grande,” “When Buddha 
Smiles,” “ Big Beaver,” “ And The Angels 
Sing,” and “ Blues In The Groove.” 


LATE SHOW 
Hazel Scott (piano) 
(Brunswick LC.6607; 23s. Id.) 


On this new Brunswick LP, West 
Indian pianist Haze] Scott, who appeared 
over here in variety a couple of year’s 
back, plays eight standard show tunes in 
lilting, nostalgic style with subdued 
rhythm accompaniment. 

Hazel has been around cabarets and 
smart bars long enough to know just 
the right material and tempos to please 
the patrons. She is a facile performer 
and, as the title suggests, all the selections 
are played in late night mood, but with 
plenty of style. Hazel lacks the inventive- 
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ness of Mary Lou Williams or Marian 
McPartland, but, nevertheless, she has 
taste and sounds pleasantly relaxed as 
she plays her interpretations of such old 
favourites as: “S’Wonderful,” ‘Thou 
Swell,” “The Way You Look Tonight ” 
and “I Get A Kick Out Of You,” to pick 
out the best. Rather more commercially 
played are: “That Old Black Magic,” 
“TIL Be Around,” “The Girl Friend” 
and “I’m Yours.” 
Pt. 


VOCAL 
POPULAR 
DANCE 


RAY ANTHONY. “ Dragnet/Bye Bye 
Baby ” (Capitol CL13983; 5s. 64d.). A 
heavily orchestrated instrumental, plus a 
good current pop tune. The former al- 
though excellently played is a bit hard on 
the ear drums being recorded at fi 
throughout. The backing has some good 
trumpet from Mr. Anthony, and a very 
pleasant voca] by Pat Baldwin. WINI- 
FRED ATWELL. “Five Finser Boogie/ 
Rhapsody Rag” (Phillips PB182: 5s. 64d.). 
Having departed from Decca to land on 
Phillips, plus her jangle box, Miss Atwell 
proceeds to pound the uncomplaining 
instrument into the ground. This is the 
kind of piano playing the public wants 
(Heaven help them), and it must be ad- 
mitted that Winifred does it better than 
anyone else. JAN AUGUST. “ Jamboree/ 
Rhumba Bells” (Oriole CB1211; 5s. 64d.). 
Two delightfully melodious piano pieces 
by Jan August. Both are heavily flavoured 
with the rhythms of South America and 
expertly played. GENE BIANCO. “Lime- 
house Blues/Harpin’ Boogie” (London 
L1209; 5s. 64d.). Swing music on the 
harp. Gene Bianco has a wonderful com- 
mand of his instrument and plays with 
an infectious beat. Limehouse is the best. 
BING CROSBY. “I Whistle A Happy 
Tune/Getting To Know You ”—“ Some- 
thing Wonderful/Hello Young Lovers” 

—“Walk Me By The River/Hush-A-Bye” 
(Brunswicks 05173-05172-05181; 5s. 64d.). 
The first four numbers here are from 
the new Rodgers, Hammerstein show 
“The King And I.” All the melodies are 
much above average, and, as expected, 
Bing sings them delightfully. The excel- 
lent accompaniment is by the Victor 
Young Orchestra. “ Walk Me” is a waltz 
with lush accompaniment by the Perry 
Botkin Guitars, whilst the reverse is the 
hit tune from the film “The Jazz 
Singer.” ACE DOOLEY. “ Louisville 
Lou/Counterfeit Dollar ” (London L1208: 
5s. 6$d.). More jangle-box piano. The first 
tune takes us back some twenty years 
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JIMMY DORSEY AND 
HIS BAND 


are in excellent form 
on “ Tell Me True ” 


the singing of Les Helston being in keep- 
ing with the period. The back has some 
pleasant singing by Dick James. plus 
Dooley on the old bar-upright. JIMMY 
DORSEY. “Tell Me True/PIl Always 
Be Following You” (Columbia DB3348; 
5s.). Two fine versions of two good tunes. 
The first has a good vocal by Sandy 
Evans and Pat O'Connor, whilst the re- 
verse is a lively tune, which jazz en- 
thusiasts will recognise as their old friend 
“ Apex Blues.” PHILIP GREEN. “ Star- 
dust/Hush-A-Bye” (Parlophone R3745; 
5s.). The evergreen “* Stardust” in a fine 
new coat devised by Phil Green, plus 
the melodious tune from “The Jazz 
Singer.” Green can always be relied upon 
for something a little different, and these 
are no exception. HARRY KARI. “ The 
Love Bue Will Bite You/Nishimoto At 
The Bat” (Capitol CL13979; 5s. 64d.). 
Harry Kari has style of singing, which 
if you like sophisticated humour, will 
surely amuse you. His tale of a Japan- 
ese baseball star on the second side ts 
quite ludicrous. FRANKIE LAINE. 
“ Hey Joe!/Sittin’ In The Sun” (Phillips 
PB1I72: 5s. 64d.). The rhythmic Mr. 
Laine has another hit with “Mr. Joe.” 
The reverse is a fine tune by our old 
friend Irving Berlin, which Frankie sings 
with robustious verve. FRANKIE LAINE 
-JO STAFFORD. “Way Down Yonder 
In New Orleans/Basin Street Blues” 
(Phillips PB174; 5s. 64d.). Two good old 
good ones given up to date treatment 
by Laine and Stafford. The fine Spencer 
Williams blues is much the better side. 
The singing is relaxed and the accom- 
paniment by Paul Weston’s Orchestra in 
good taste. DICK LEE. “ All I Want Is 
A Chance/The Show Has Ended” 
(Columbia DB3360; 5s.). Two average 


ballads sung in lusty fashion. If you 


like baritones who pronounce “tunes ~ 
as if they were something to masticate, 


you'll like these—otherwise keep away. 
PEGGY LEE. “I Hear The Music Now/ 
This Is A Very Special Day ” (Brunswick 
05178; 5s. 64d.). Miss Lee has style and 
personality, and she deals with these 
two songs from the film “The Jazz 
Singer * in a competent fashion. The ac- 
companiment is by Gordon Jenkins and 
his orchestra. KEN MACKINTOSH, HIS 
SAXOPHONE AND ORCHESTRA. 
“The Creep / Tootle-Lo-Siana” (HMV 
ED1295: 4s.). This excellent palais band 
can always be relied upon, and these are 
no exception. The first title is an instru- 
mental composed by the leader, the se- 
cond a catchy pop sung by Gordon Lang- 
horn. RALPH MARTERIE AND OR- 
CHESTRA. “Crazy, Man, Crazy /Go 
Away ” (Oriole CBI199; 5s. 6$d.). Odd 
this! The first side sounds like anR & B 
item by small coloured group, but the 
second is played by full band with vocal 
trio thrown in for good measure. Both 
sides pleasant, but think there is some- 
thing wrong with the labeling. JIMMY 
PALMER AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Zinzinyati Polka /Say Si Si” (Oriole 
CB1194; 5s. 64d.). Two attractive tunes 
played in exceedingly bright fashion. 
Palmer uses his brass with old fashioned 
muted effect, but the result is attractive. 


The Music Index 


A detailed subject guide 


to over 100 music 
periodicals 
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ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 


w® 1949 £5 
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The particularly good vocal to the popu- 
lar “Si Si” is sung by Tiny McDaniel. 
SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND. “ Kit- 
chen Rag/Flapper Raz” (HMV BD6149; 
4s.). Two bits of pseudo ragtime music 
played with great precision, and some 
little beat. Both sides are chock full of 
jangle piano, but Mr. Phillips contributes 
some expert clarinet and there is a nice 
bit of trumpet to warm up the kitchen 
opus. JOHNNIE RAY. “It’s The Talk 
Of The Town/With These Hands ” (Phil- 
lips PB183; Ss. 64d.). The emotional Mr. 
Ray again. The first title, with expert ac- 
companiment by the Buddy Cole Quartet, 
is well suited to the Ray treatment, but 
the backing becomes a little too agitated 
to be comfortable). TERRY SHAW. 
“Evening In Monte Carlo/ Miserlou ” 
(Oriole CB1210; 5s. 64d.). Two organ solos 
—the first a bright tune with a good melo- 
dy nicely played. The reverse is so dull it 
might have been entitled ‘ Miserable.” 
FRANK SINATRA, “TI Love You/Don’t 
Worry "Bout Me” (Capitol CL13980; 
Ss. 6$d.). Frank Sinatra is a good singer 
and it is nice to see his name back on 
the labels. The choice of material here 
is none too brilliant, but the first title 
is one that may catch on, Good accom- 
paniment for this side by the Biily May 
Orchestra. FRANKIE VAUGHAN. “Hey 
Joe /So Nice In Your Arms” (HMV 
B10560; 5s.). Compare the first side here 
with the Frankie Laine version and you'll 
find this British boy is no also ran. A 
little more care with his diction would 
not come amiss, but there is no doubt 
that HMV have a real find here. MAR- 
GARET WHITING. “ C.0.D./Waltz To 
The Blues ” (Cavito] CL13978; 5s. 64d.). 
A bright number and a sentimental one. 
Miss Whiting deals with them both in ex- 
pert fashion. The Nelson Riddle band 
are in good form, and show off some het 
clarinet on side one. 


MARGARET WHITING 


Invites you to 
“ Waltz To The Blues ” 
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Peetie WHEATSTRAW 


“THE DEVIL’S SON-IN-LAW” 
By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


It is most frustrating having to write 
the same phrase each month when 
dealing with the history of a particular 
blues singer. Readers will be familiar 
with those well worn words “ Little is 
known of his early life.” The most 
famous cliché in blues writing—and yet 
the sentence (or variations of it) becomes 
almost unavoidable. Seldom while he 
lives is the blues artist appreciated—such 
is the lot of a folk singer the world over. 
and the singer of worksongs, spirituals 
and blues is even less likely to become 
famous, for his music is frowned on by 
many of the so-called Folk Societies (and 
collectors) throughout the world. Thanks 
to the enlightened work of Alan Lomax 
and others, this attitude is passing and 
a more tolerant outlook is taking its 
place. However, progress is still far too 
slow .. . prejudice dies leisurely, I am 
afraid. Much research has to be done, 
for the musical mosaic that we call jazz, 
still remains cloudy and obscure at times. 


BLUES INDUSTRALISED 


Tracing the history of singers is an 
absorbing subject—a few hours with Big 
Bill Broonzy is one of the most interest- 
ing experiences a writer can have. Bill 
is able to lift a veil a littlek—he has 
known most of the great singers of the 
past, and those that are still alive are his 
friends. Yet even Broonzy can teil us 
only a portion of the whole. Those men 
(and women) who sang their songs. 
plucked their guitars, and perhaps (if they 
were lucky) cut a few sides, still remain 
mysterious figures, lost in the background 
of rumour and legend. The moment one 
of these, often tragic, characters die. the 
stories (like their songs) begin to pass 
along the grapevine. More often than 
not the singer meets with a violent end. 
which helps the rumour along, The 
nomad life these peovle were forced to 
lead brought them in contact with fear 
and danger. Perhaps the modern blues 
artist is a trifle better off—he may live 
in an overcrowded tenement in Chicago’s 
Black Belt, have the doubtful advantage 
of a job in some dirty factory, or even 
some work in one of the night spots, but 
the pay is poor and the hours long. The 
struggle for existence is tough. There are 
exceptions of course, but in the main the 
blues man remains poor and unrecog- 
nised, however, he is no longer the 
wanderer he once was. He has been 
industrialised! 

To the jazz lover this rough, hard life 
with its fear of poverty—the despair and 
resort to the gin bottle (“You see me 

drinkin’ jest to keep from cryin’” still 


holds good) may seem colourful—it has 
been made to appear so by unscrupulous 
writers eager for copy. but life on the 
wrong side of the tracks contains precious 
little colour. Ask the guys who live there. 

The story of Peetie Wheatstraw is 
typical of many. A singer familiar to 
most collectors, he recorded until 
almost the day of his death. Yet how 
little we know of the actual man. How 
much we should like to know about him, 
for to know the singer is to understand 
his songs. 

Some years back “ Collector’s Corner ° 
in the Melody Maker, featured an article 
and discography on Peetie. From this 


PEETIE WHEATSTRAW 


we learn that Wheatstraw was killed in 
a car smash—the vehicle in which he 
was driving was hit by a passenger train. 
The accident occurred in St. Louis on 
2Ist December, 1941. Thus died the 
man who was known as “The Devil’s 
Son-in-Law” and “ The High Sheriff of 
Hell.” 

William Bunch, to give Peetie his 
correct name, was born in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and was in his_ thirty-sixth 
year when he was so tragically killed. 
My previous remarks about legends being 
born with the death of a blues artist 
apply to Peetie’s tragic end; for, despite 
Downbeat fully reporting the accident 
(in the issue dated 15th Jan., 1942) the 
rumours bégan to fly. Only recently I 
heard from another blues singer that 
Wheatstraw died through over-indulg- 
ence. Thus in death do the tongues begin 
to wag, and the fabulous stories pass on. 

Wheatstraw’s voice is full of that 
“blue” intonation which is so hard to 
capture in print. Downbeat’s obituary 
credits him with originating “the long 
shout ‘Whooee’ used by so many blues 
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singers...” Personally, I feel that this 
statement is highly debatable for this 
so-called “Whooee,” a kind of falsetto 
cry, is a trick which has been used by 
various singers from time immemorial. 
However, the fact is of little importance 
to our story. It is with Wheatsiraw and 
his records that we are concerned. His 
recordings were many and varied. His 
first session was for Vocalion in 1930; 
his last was for Decca on November 25th. 
1941. The odd thing is that although we 
know quite a lot of his story (the year 
of his birth, and the date of his death) 
we know little about his actual records 
and the personnel he used. On some he 
may have played piano—on others guitar. 
It is certain that on the session which 
produced “Hot Spring Blues” (C91526), 
“Man Ain’t Nothin’ But A_ Fool” 
(CC91527), and “Black Horse Blues” 
(C91528), etc., Lonnie Johnson was pre- 
sent, for Peetie can be heard to mention 
the name “Lonnie” (“Black Horse Blues”) 
and the guitar style is typical of Mr. 
Johnson at this period. 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


When Lonnie Johnson was in_ this 
country, one of the first questions I asked 
him concerned this particular session. 
“Oh sure I was on it,” replied Lonnie. 
“I recorded a number of titles with 
Peetie, and I was on the last sixteen 
sides he ever made.” 

So there you have it. The bare facts 
only. What a lot there is still to come. 
How much more we vould like to know. 
The important thing is that his records 
may still be found. They are still fairly 
common and crop up continually on the 
various Trade Lists. All I have ever 
heard have been worth having. In the 
words of Lonnie Johnson: ‘“Peetie was 
a great blues man.” Make a note of the 
Son-in-Law’—he is definitely 
worth a spin. 
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ANNUAL JAZZ JUBILEE 

The excitement of the annual Jazz 
Jubilee is beginning to crackle. Interest 
and speculation are a-buildin’, This wi!l 
be the first opportunity a great many 
West Coasters have had to hear Bechet 
in person, a five star excitement in itself. 

We do not know yet in what combina- 
tion nor with whom Bechet will play 
but we can hope for a performance much 
like the one in Chicago a few years back 
when the audience heard somewhere 
around a full minute of the fabulous 
Bechet clarinet before he strolled with 
great dignity and ease out of the wings 
and on to the stage. Here was a very 
short, unaccompanied solo played off 
stage but a most dramatic and hard-sock- 
ing Jazz experience. The acoustics were 
excellent but that did not account for the 
way one jazz clarinet filled the auditor- 
ium. So much was being said musically 
through those spell-binding blues and it 
was so broad and powerful that the hall 
seemed full to the roof and full to the 
doors with a great, sensitive and throb- 
bing musical beauty. What he was saving 
has been said many times in an endless 
stream of variation and people who love 
jazz never tire of the theme but not too 
often has it been said with such power. 
authority and beauty. That auditorium 
especially constructed for classical music 
has not often held as much realistic mean- 
ing. 


THE GEORGE LEWIS BAND 

The George Lewis Band will be brought 
from New Orleans to play the Jubilee 
again this year. How did we ever get so 
lucky? There are wonderful rumours of 
bookings extended far beyond the four 
weeks We had in May but there is no 
verification anywhere. There is a substan- 
tial block of ovinion here which thinks 
the Lewis band should settle in Southern 
California permanently and return to 
New Orleans only for visiting purposes. 
They could alternate with the Ory band 
on the Los Angeles-San Francisco circuit 
and almost forget about the spot-iobbing 
worry and the inconsistency of fill-in 
labour outside of the music world. 

The relaxed and most danceable 
Scobey band will appear at the Jubilee 
again this year with Clancy Hayes messin’ 
around with some fine jazz vocals—no 
doubt. 


We had been hoping that the mighty 
Turk Murphy and his men and perhaps 
Claire Austin would also be present at 
the Jubilee this year. The Jazz public 
deserve to be fully aware of what has 
been happening in the Murphy orbit. In 
the clarinet field, Bob Helm has become 
such a powerhouse that we are beginning 
te think of him as the mighty Bob Helm. 
Could this be a kind of psychological 
osmosis which comes of front-line blow- 
ing beside the mighty Turk? 

Pete Dailey and His Chicagoans, who 
have not missed a Jubilee, will be on the 
bill again this year. Some people are 


BOB SCOBEY’S BAND 


PLAYS THE JUBILEE AGAIN 


bound to wonder how the genial Pete 
does it and some of the answer is bound 
to be in the fact that everybody likes 
Pete including that strange breed of 
human beings who hire Jazz bands and 
pay their wages. Pete has one of the 
largest and most faithful groups of fans 
and followers in this territory. He is 
never without a job although he has 
been fired and rehired more than anyone. 
If Pete falls out during working hours, 
or any member of his band falls out, 
there are usually two or more of his 
friends ready to step in and take up the 
slack. 

This year a new feature has been 
added in that a very young band “ The 
Rampart Street Six ” is being plugged and 
the unknown youngsters are to be the 
surprise of the evening. It’s a good idea 
to encourage the youngest Jazzmen and 
besides that, they are often of genuine 
merit and discovery is exciting. Could 
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BY 


BERTA 
WOOD 


anyone say anything against the idea of 
having a young band become a yearly 
feature? 

Rosey McHargue and his Ragtimers, 
the Banjo Kings, and Eddie Skrivanek 
and His Sextette from Hunger complete 
this year’s Dixieland Jubilee fare. 


PAUL LINGLE 

Good Time Jazz has brought out an 
LP by pianist Paul Lingle. The selec- 
tions are most interesting. Four are Jelly 
Roll Morton’s tunes: “London Blues” 
(Shoe Shiner’s Drag), “Black Bottom 
Stomp.” “Sweet Substitute” and “Side- 
walk Blues.” ‘Substitute’ is played very 
slowly and, in the opinion of Nesuhi 
Ertigun, it is one of the best numbers 
in the album; two Handy numbers, 
“Yellow Dog Blues” and “Memphis 
Blues.” “Blame it on the Blues” (Charles 
L. Cooke) and “Pastime Rag No. 3” 
(Audie Matthews). Some of these num- 
bers are also available on a Good Time 
EP—4S. 

Paul Lingle is the fellow who has 
steadfastly refused to record and it has 
taken ten years of patience to obain this 
LP. This happens to be the truth although 
it may sound like one of those phoney 
publicity-gag build-ups. 

Lingle is playing with Hawaii's Dixie 
Cats in a place called the South Seas 
and also a spot called The Orchid Room 
of the Waikiki Tavern, Honolulu. 


HAWAIPS DIXIE CATS 

Speaking of functional jazz, a story 
with gleeful kicks in it comes from 
Honolulu. Paul Lingle, Bob Smietan, a 
young trombonist, and other members of 
Hawaii's Dixie Cats, predominantly West 
Coast musicians, rented a launch, piled 
their instruments into it and cut over the 
water to meet and play a Dixie reception 
for the ocean liner Lurline which was 
bringing Ted Wells, a clarinet man to 
them from the States. Picture the Lur- 
line docking to the boat-rocking strains 
of “The Saints” which is the Dixie Cats’ 
theme song plus the sweet-scented on- 
slaught of the ginger flower, orchid and 
carnation leis! My oh my! I suppose 
it would be too much to expect such 
delightful goings on to start a trend in, 
say, San Francisco or New York. New 
Orleans style jazz could get to be as 
distinctive and beloved a trademark as 
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the flower leis of Hawaii. 


Nesuhi Ertigun is still holding down 
his professional duties at the University 
of California (U.C.L.A.) where he teaches 
two courses on Jazz, one for credits and 
one an extension class. The courses are 
available summer, winter, spring and fall. 
Professor Ertigun traces jazz roots back 
to native African origins, the ring shouts, 
work songs and the various types of 
functional music and throughout the 
course spends about half of the class time 
in playing records to illustrate the seem- 
ingly endless variations of Jazz. There 
are also guest appearances and _ they 
have included Monette Moore, Coot and 
Sox Wilson, the mighty Turk Murphy, 
Jim Leigh and his young band, Dave 
Bruebeck, Rosey McHargue and Shorty 
Rogers with his Lighthouse group of 
boppers. 


THE MODERNS 


The scope of the course is about as 
broad as it could possibly be, extending 
from the ring-shout to Bud Powell, which 
is amusing in a way because you can’t 
find anybody in the modern schools who 
will admit that New Orleans style Jazz 
is even a distant country cousin of theirs. 
The moderns are determined to stand 
strong and tall without admitting that 
they have any roots at all. They would 
gain much sympathy and support if they 
were not so childish and bad-tempered 
in respect to their immediate relatives 
and their more distant ancestors. No 
difficult problem was ever resolved by 
refusing to admit that the problem exists. 
This is about as ancient a philosophical 
dodge as it is possible to bring up. It 
is New Orleans style Jazz that is new, 
kiddies. Where did you misplace your 
historical perspective, children? 


The only thing which mature people 
can do is go away and wait for them to 


JOE SULLIVAN PLAYS 
INTERMISSION PIANO 
AT THE “ HANGOVER ” 


grow up or at least advance to a position 
where serious and intelligent discussion 
can take place. And if they will continue 
to insist on cutting themselves off from 
everyone not in their own immediate 
category, what can anyone do about it? 


We. of the New Orleans school can 
be, should be, and frequently are, tolerant 
as hell of all the various forms of jazz 
and broadly sveaking, I don’t think it 
would be possible to catch any of us in 
a position where we would deny that bop 
is a hybrid relative of ours. 


My only contention is based on what 
is destroying vital and happy jazz and 
what is nourishing and supporting that 
same jazz. Naturally, I oppose the 


destructive forces and support the con- 
structive forces. In my carefully consid- 
ered opinion, I believe that the biggest 
battles fought on the jazz front are 
between the people who think that jazz 
is, philosophically, a profound and vital 
and new approach to art and living, and 
people who are almost fanatically given 
over to the proposition that even life 
itself is not that important. Or, people 
richly creative versus people who insist 
that it is not imvossible for art or living 
to be that richly creative. Just about 
every heckle, complaint, barb or broad- 
side boils down. to-one or the other of 
these positions. 


RALPH SUTTON 


Ralph Sutton who was hired to play 
at the Hangover in San Francisco was 
switched to band piano because Joe 
Sullivan had not been in good health and 
Joe took over the intermission spot. The 
Hangover band has Lee Collins, tr; 
Smokey Stover, dr; Burt Johnson, trom; 
Pud Brown, cl; and Sutton. The remain- 
der of the rhythm section I did not get. 


Floyd Levin was almost able to express 
an opinion on the new Paul Lingle LP 
but not quite, as he only had time to 
listen to one side of the platter. Also, 
for the first time in weeks, Floyd came 
out to hear some live jazz which was 
the Monday night filler band of Johnny 
Lucas at the Beverly Cavern. Playing 
with Johnny are Jess Stacey, Joe Darens- 
bourg, who has left the Ory band, Cajun 
Verret and Lennie Esterdahl. The band 
will keep the Monday date and share the 
Caverns with the George Lewis band 
when they come into town. Johnny and 
his lovable and sharp personality 1s 
always good for some fine kicks and 
when jt comes to musical notes, that boy 
can really bend them and blow them 
blue, which knocks us naturally out. 


on the ground floor 


Cocktail Lounge 


Dancing, Lounging, Eating and Drinking 
Licensed Bar and Music in the first floor 


Modern music by famous bands and musicians 


Membership 2/6: Admission 5/-: Guests 6/- 
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Address. 


BANDBOX 


AT THE CAFE ANGLAIS, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, > 
W.1. LONDON’S MOST LUXURIOUS MODERN JAZZ CLUB . 


EVERY SUNDAY FROM 7 TILL 11 
To The Secretary “ Bandbox,” 6 Denmark Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

I wish to become a member of the “ Bandbox ” a 
my annual subscription of 2/6 is enclosed. 
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STAN KENTON 
PLAYS FOR THE U.S.A.F. AT SCULTHORPE 


(Photos by Bob Goore and Lewis & Ranshaw Reported by Jack Higgins) 


IMPRESSED EVERYONE BY HIS EASY MANNER AND 
ONLY SUCH A UNIQUE PERSON (says Higgins) 
TOGETHER THIS ORCHESTRA THAT HE HAS 
BAND IS FULL OF INDIVIDUALISTS WHO 
ONLY BE CO-ORDINATED BY A PERSON 
SHOWING THE HIGH DEGREE OF TACT AND 
FEELING POSSESSED BY STAN KENTON. 


STAN KENTON, WHO 
GREAT CHARM. 
COULD KEEP 
FORMED. THE 
COULD 


LEE KONITZ, WHO IN 

KENTON’S ESTIMATION _ IS 

- THE MOST BRILLIANT IMPRO- 

eo VISER IN THE WORLD TO. 

: DAY. HIS TONE IS SLIGHTLY 

MORE PIERCING THAN WHEN HEARD ON RECORD, BUT HIS 
CONTROL IS A JOY 


“ ZOOTS SIMMS IS IN THE BAND AS LONG AS HE 
LIKES TO STAY ”—SAYS KENTON. 

THE BAND (HERE PICTURED AT SCULTHORPE) 
EVINCED TERRIFIC TEAMWORK, ALLIED TO 
FANTASTIC PRECISION AND WONDERFULLY CON- 
TROLLED SECTION WORK. 
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THE HIGHLY TALENTED 
JUNE CHRISTY, WHO SANG 
“TAKING A CHANCE ON 
LOVE” AND “HOW HIGH 
THE MOON.” SHE IS 
SURELY THE ONLY 
VOCALIST WHO WOULD FIT 
INTO THE KENTON 
MUSICAL PATTERN 


A HIGH 

POWERED TRUMPET SOLO. JEFF KRUGER 

HAS HIS EYES CAMERAWARDS, WHILST 

KENTON STEALS A LOOK AT THE 

AUDIENCE. RONNIE SCOTT HAS EARS 

AND EYES FOR NO ONE, BUT THE 
SOLOIST 


CONTE CONDOLI TAKES 


FRANK ROSALINO 
KENTON’S » ASTOUNDING TROMBONIST. 
HIGGINS REPORTS THAT HIS SOLOS 

ON “ FRANKLY SPEAKING ” AND “ PENNIES FROM 
HEAVEN ” WERE QUITE REMARKABLE. ROSALINO 
WAS GENERALLY VOTED THE MOST OUTSTAND- 


ING SOLOIST FROM THIS AMAZING BAND. 


KENTON ENJOYS A 
CUP OF TEA AND A 
CHAT WITH RONNIE 
SCOTT. HEARING 
THE SCOTT BAND 
KENTON SAID 
‘“ THERE ARE A LOT 
OF NEW THINGS GO- 
ING ON THERE -- 
THEY HAVE A 
TERRIFIC BEAT AND 
BLOW A LOT OF 
JAZZ. 1 THINK THEY 
ARE GREAT! IF 
THIS IS A SAMPLE 
OF BRITISH JAZZ, ! 
WISH I COULD STAY 
AROUND AND HEAR 
A LOT MORE” 
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Jazz Classics 
32) LONG PLAYING RECORDS 

SIDNEY <¢ 
TORCH 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA ood 


Sidney Torch Programme — 
Cresta Run; Nola; Sambre et 
Meuse; Ecstasy; Penny Whistle a 
Song; Canadian Capers; Ona 
Spring note; Liebesfreud (with a 
Jean Pougnet, violin); Blaze a 
away; Thunder and Lightning 

Polka - - - - - PMDIOOS 


GRAEME 
BELL 


AND HIS 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND 


Goanna March; Nullabor; High 
Society; Black and White Raz 
(Graeme Bell’s Ragtime Four); 
Hook, Line and Sinker, Back- 
room Joys (both played by 
Laze Ade’s Late-Hour Boys 
with Humphrey Lyttelton — 
Trumpet); When the Saints go 
marching home; Muskat Ram- 
ble; Big Walkabout; Cake- 
walkin’ Babies back home. 
PMDI009 


78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


JACK PARNELL 


AND HIS MUSICMAKERS 


Dragnet; 
Fuller Bounce - - - R.3773 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


AND HIS BAND 


Four’s Company; 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
(Trumpet) 
JOHNNY PARKER (Piano) 


Young woman Blues 
(Vocal: Neva Raphaello) R.3772 


JOE DANIELS’ 


JAZZ GROUP 


Jazz Me Blues; 
Nobody knows you when 
you're down and out R.3771 


PARLOPHONE 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDX 
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and Popular Music Review 


Published monthly by 
THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 
79. Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: MUS 1472 (5 LINES) 


Subscription Rates: 
25/- per year, 13/- per half year, 
6/6 per quarter or 2/2 single copies. 


Representatives 


U.S.A.—Bill Grauer, Jnr., 125, La Salle St., 
New York, 27. 
—Floyd Levin. 7257, Satsuma Ave., Sun 
Valley, Calif. 


£.America—Carlos L. Tealdo Alizieri, Avalos 
2107. Buenos Aires (31/2), 
Argentina. 


Australia —Wm. H. Miller, Box 2440V, G.P O. 
Melbourne. 


Belgium— Walter de Block, Willem van Laerstr, 
8, Berchem, Antwerp. 


Canada —Harold W. Mills. 69, Hertle Ave., 
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EDITORIAL 


Under the heading “The Dictatorial 
Clique ” in the Melody Maker of October 
10, the Editors of the Collectors’ Corner 
column really went to town on the sub- 
ject of the Musicians’ Union's attitude 
towards visiting American musicians. 


As we think this is a subject of para- 
mount importance (as far as iazz is con- 
cerned) we hove you will bear with us if 
we reiterate some of the points mentioned 
in the article referred to. 


In brief, the article accused the Music- 
ians’ Union of unfair nractice, Without 
reference to the actual wishes of jazz 
lovers in this country, the Union have 
for over seventeen years nlaced an em- 
bargo upon the entry into this country 
of the great men of jazz. 


For years their cry has been, get the 
Americans to accept British musicians an] 
we shall be only tco delighted to recipro- 
cate. What a lot of humbug this theme 
song has proved to be! 


We know that Mr. Petrillo came ‘o 
this country recently—armed with an out- 
sized olive branch. He was prepared to 
“play ball” with our Union. The door 
for an amicable exchange was wide open. 
What happened? With scant courtesy it 
was slammed shut, tighter than before, 
although we are told thag Mr. Petrillo 
offered our Union “ choo for chop.” 


It is renorted ¢hat James C. Petrillo sug- 
gested a trial twelve months deal with 
complete free exchanve on both sides. 
The suggestion was turned down and a 
counter suggestion made that a man-for- 
man, band-for-band exchange. Petrillo 
didn’t like the idea bug he didn’t close 
the door. He said he would take the 
matter un in America |ater. 


Let’s get a foot in that door and push! 


The excuse our M.U. made on this 
particular occasion was, that if Americans 
were granted entry into this country they 
would at once steal all the best jobs from 
our British musicians. Humbug again! 


No-one asks for an uncontrolled entry 
of American artists into this country. 
What we want is a controlled entry 
suitably vetted by our own musicians. 
Not a very difficult matter surely. But 
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it is a matter in which our musicians (for 
whom our Union is supposedly working) 
never have a fair say. The Union have 
not bothered to inquire into the real wants 
of the British jazz musician and the jazz 
loving public. 

They know we cannot hit back at them 
because we are not Members of the 
Musicians’ Union, and have yo influence 
with them. What then is the solu’ion? 

It seems to us that the only real solu- 
tion lies with the members of the Union 
itself. They must be made to recognise 
the attitude of every jazz lover in this 
respect, and we repeat, every jazz lovers 
attitude. They must be made to attend 
their local Union meetings and voice on 
behalf of their followers the wishes of all 
jazz lovers in this (free?) country. This 
is the only way in which this Dictatorial 
Clique can be broken down. 

It really is therefore un to you. Do you 
know any musicians in your neighbour- 
hood, and if you do, tackle them at once. 
They must be made to sneak to the 
Union on your behalf, Don’t forget it’s 
your money which pays for concert tickets 
and recordings made by your local music- 
ians, Why shouldn’t they do something 
for you in return? Their livelihood is 
strictly denoendent unon you digging deep 
into your pocket month afer month. 

If you can’t get to see them, write to 
them, nhone to them, canvass them—but 
do something! If you don’t we shall all 
live and die without being able to see 
and hear those great American jazz 
musicians and grouns who are ready and 
waiting to come here and play for your 
pleasure. 


GLEN MILLER 
APPRECIATION SOCIETY 


The music of the Jate Glen Miller will 
be the subjec¢ of a recital to take place 
at the Manleton Hotel, Coventry Street, 
W.1, on Sunday, November 8, at 3 p.m. 

The lecture will trace the growth of 
Miller’s music and will include records 
by his civilian band, and his band of the 
A.E.F. nlus other items as yet unissued. 


The Editors. 
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— 197 — 
THE GREATEST 


At this point we have not had the 
pleasure of reading the critica] reception 
awarded Duke Ellingon’s new Capitol 
coupling (CL 13964), but we anticipate 
a disapproving one in respect of “ Ballin’ 
the Blues,” with complaints about the 
use of a worn blues riff, of the lack of 
content and profundity, and so on. We 
may be wrong, but meanwhile wish to 
express our delighted approval of it. 


This side surely reveals Duke’s known 
admiration for Joe Turner, the whole of 
it running in a Turner routine right 
through to its conclusion, with the voice 
and the horns all crying frenziedly at 
once. Jimmy Grissom comes little nearer 
equalling Joe Turner than any other blues 
singer, though what he does is very 
creditable, very free and uninhibited. But 
it is the chance to hear the Ellington 
orchestra so much at its ease that is im- 
portant. So accustomed is the record 
public to hearing finished performances 
of original creations from this group that 
its carefree, jumping mood is almost 
unknown. Of recent years there have 
been clandestine versions of its “ Frankie 
and Johnny and “ One O'Clock Jump,” 
but no major company has provided an 
cpportunity for it to let its hair down 
like this. Capitol may have had an eye 
on r. and b. sales, but if that market 
exerts an influence in this direction it 
cannot be regarded as entirely unhealthy. 
By contrast, take that stiff, foreign piece 
of architecture imposed on the Ellington 
foundations—* The Hawk Talks.” It was 
an elaborate signpost to a sad and early 
sepulchre, but here we are back to vital- 
ity, dancing rhythm and music that 
swings. The solos are alive and svarkling. 
whereas in the other even Nance’s natural 
effervescence was compressed and sup- 
pressed between great slabs cf boring 
scoring. 

“ Ain't Nothin’ Nothin’” is vet an- 
other wonderful Ellington song, this time 
with lyrics as unique as the music and 
patently his own. (Sometimes we think 
there is a kind of affinity between Duke 
and Orson Welles, as when the latter de- 
scribes his “ Lady In The Ice” thus: 
“This is a kind of parable, showing that 
two peonle are never in love with each 
other to the same degree at the same 
time.”’) What a great gift this is, and how 
thankful we should be for a composer 
whose songs enjoy the widest popular 
appeal yet retain so indelibly and com- 
pletely the essential characteristics of jazz. 
Those who regard the blues as an ex- 
hausted vein may note what fresh won- 
ders Duke continually brings up from it. 


Grissom handles the vocal extremely 
well, adding point and emphasis to the 
lyrics with abruptly term‘nating phrasing. 
A great improvement on his predecessor, 
Al Hibbler, there is yet a strange re- 
semblance to be heard in the way he 
sings the release. The band, of course, 
remains the greatest. None has equalled 
it at slow tempo since Lunceford’s hey- 
day, and it gives to this performance an 
inimitable surge and swing. 


Now we may have some instrumental 
originals, please, Capitol? 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


PROGRESS AND THE LEFT HAND 


Not all of our readers will have seen 
the letter from Malcolm Lockyer, pub- 
lished in “‘ The Melody Maker ” of Sep- 
tember 5, in which he gave as his reasons 
why “so-called jazz pianists do not play 
jazz” on the B.B.C.’s “ Piano Playtime ”: 

“(1) Lack of a rhythm section. In other 
words, the left hand has to be 
given the Teddy Wilson treatment 
(rather difficult not to be corny 
these days). 

“(2) A pianist can feel awfully lonely 
in the Aeolian Hall studio and 
usually resorts to ad lib treatment 
in which technique, etc., can easily 
cover up the inferiority complex 
that working without a rhythm 
section can give one!” 

This may come as a shock, and you may 
have to revise your definition of 
“corny.” but such candour and honesty, 
evidencing the current attitude towards 
the left hand, are most refreshing. It is 
important not to overlook Lockyer’s “ so- 
called.” He goes on to say that he is 
“now more or less in the lighter concert 
field.” We find this illuminating, too, be- 
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cause we have wondered for some time 
what was behind the beatless, out-of- 
tempo, “ cocktail” novelties purveyed by 
some jazz pianists, modern and other- 
wise. 

It would have been interesting to have 
had Fats Waller’s views on this subject. 
Forsaken by his rhythm section, we are 
yet inclined to doubt that he would have 
developed an inferiority complex! 


= 
ALTO ALTITUDES 


One of the freakish things about the 
r. and b. boom has been the re-establish- 
ment of the alto sax. Not that we are 
altogether in favour of the results, but 
prior to the success of Earl Bostic, Bernie 
Peacock and Preston Love, the tenor sax 
seemed to have usurped entire control of 
saxophone solos on the jazz market. 

The top name in r. and b. alto-blowing 
these days is, however, none of the three 
mentioned, but a star from the “ thirties ” 
who first attained fame with the Blue 
Rhythm Band—Tab Smith. 

Tab bleats on saccharine ballads in a 
manner comparable to the worst of the 
sentimental singers and quite as nauseat- 
ingly as his competitors. Such music is 
very hard to take, but if you wish to 
investigate current trends (as they say), 
you should try “ Your Mother’s Eyes” 
(3267), ““ You Belong To Me” and “ Auf 
Wiederseh’n Sweetheart’? (3263) on 
French Vogue. Your suffering will be in- 
tensified by the diabolical employment 
of the echo chamber. 

But Tab can also blow very neat, 
jumping alto and there are several other 
sides on the same label which are really 
enjoyable. Recommended are “ Ace 
High” and “Dee Jay Special” (3265) 
and “Down Beat” (3266), all three at 
medium tempo, are good, but a little 
lacking in punch. His tone is light and 
clean, without mannered intonation a la 
Bostic, his phrasing simple and singing, 
and a strong beat is maintained through- 
out as the rest of the band rides riffs 
behind him. This is good dance music 
of the kind Tab’s little bands use to put 
down at the Savoy, and maybe still do. 

“On The Sunny Side Of The Street” 
and “A Bit Of Blues” (3262) are both 
at slow tempo and we thoroughly ap- 
prove of this idea of coupling sides simi- 
lar in mood and tempo. (Why ever not? 
Why should all customers be reckoned 
to require a sharp contrast between the 
two sides of a record?) The inspiration 
on these is clearly Johnny Hodges, but 
while Tab has much of the Rabbit’s 
facility, he hasn’t the same devth and 
warmth of tone. It is more brilliant, 
more polished so that his creations appear 
more consciously contrived. Nevertheless, 
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his records are musically much superio) 
to those by his immediate competitors. 


People like Hodges, Benny Carter and 
Willie Smith are normally engaged in 
musical activity at a rather higher level 
and we think it profitable to acquire the 
Hodges version of “ You're Driving Me 
Crazy ~ on Esquire 10-294. We note that 
the general critica] reaction has been one 
of disappointment, which is rather odd. 
It is all right. apparently, for traditional- 
ists to trudge and modernists to meander 
through their weary music, but a tradi- 
tionalist (ouch!) must swing all the time. 
or else! Johnny takes the number slowly 
(as did Illinois Jacquet on Mercury re- 
cently) and that seems a reasonable idea, 
for it has a most attractive melody. His 
creamy. ballad treatment is in great con- 
trast with the contortions demanded in 
the r. and b. field. but his matchless tone. 
control and phrasing are very much in 
evidence. Like most of Al Hall's Wax 
recordings. this One is not strong on beat 
or swing, but the approach and perform- 
ance are musicianly and we think it a 
Side that will grow on you. With us, it 
has already become a theme of protest. 
played as, resisting exhortations to be 
helpful about the house, we sink softly 
into the one soft chair. 


In the other corner, we have another 
champion, Harry Carney, playing the 
baritone horn as only he can. very 
warmly, with the best tone anyone ever 
got out of the instrument. “Why Was 
I Born?” is the title. Harry was born 
to be a sheet-anchor in the Ellington 
band, to give its reed section depth and 
roundness. The mood and _ treatment 
resemble the reverse. Are there not 
occasions when you, too. require sweet 
music that will not cloy? 


While on the subject of Ellingtonia. 
we would mention another French item 
of interest, this one on Jazz Selection 752 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 
77 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Write today for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 


under Billy Strayhorn’s name. “It Dont 
Mean A Thing” opens with two rather 
unhappy choruses by Al Hibbler, which 
audibly ain't got that swing. followed 
by Tyree Glenn's preaching trombone in 
Tricky’s style, which we like very much. 
Next are Ben Webster's tenor and Ray 
Nance’s trumpet, the latter open and big- 
toned, more impressive than when muted. 
The backing, “ Feather Roll Blues.” is 
from a different session and has one of 
those slight but attractive melcdies that 
the Ellington camp is so adent in con- 
cocting. Sears blows gentle, fluffy tenor. 
better than his usual, and then Nance 
builds to a fine climax with Hamilton’s 
clarinet and ensemble. 


— 200 — 

SUB-TITLE CONSCIENCE 
Ever since this magazine assumed its 
sub-title we have felt a little bewildered, 
even threatened. Were we contributing 
our fair share of writing about “ popu- 
lar music”? Or was the music we wrote 

of as unpopular as our approach? 


Anyway, our first experience of 
Medium Play might, we thought. be 
shared and enioyed by all the jazz parties 
without arousing any baleful antagonism. 
It is Decca LW 5036 whereon the L.S.O.. 
conducted by Anthony Collins, play two 
Delius works. “The Walk To The Plea- 
sure Garden” and “On Hearing The 
First Cuckoo In Soring.” which have long 
given us pleasure, but never before in so 
handy a form. On reading the well- 
written information on the sleeve, how- 
ever, we realised this music wouldn't suit 
the modernists and progressives. It quoted 
Eric Fenby as having written of Delius, 
“it would hardly be an exageeration to 
say that life for him was ertirelv a matter 
of feeling . . . he was contemptuous of 
learning and comoletely anti-metaphysi- 
cal.” The expression of this attitude re- 
sulted in such sensuous and_ beautiful 
orchestral colour that a strong impression 
was made on the nre-war j2zz movement. 
But presumably al] this has been left be- 
hind, alone with the work of Debussy 
and Ravel, as the chariots of the avant- 
garde roll on into bleaker regions. 


More suitable for them. perhavs, jis 
Riisager’s “ Qarrtsiluni,” music for sym- 
phony orchestra which has characteristics 
in common with “Le Sacré du Prin- 
temps” in its primitive mood. as well 
as with Ravel's “ Bolero in its pers'stent 
basic percussion. It was inspired by a 
Greenland legend, of the songs born in 
the great silence “when one is waiting 
for something to burst.” The Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet recently presented Harald 
Lander’s striking choreographic fantasy 
based on this composition at Covent Gar- 
den. It showed seal hunters and _ their 
women massed on the rocks and await- 
ing the first giimpse of the sun after 
winter's long darkness. In front, in the 
half-light, a drummer danced tirelessly, 
an usher of the sun, arousing the people 
in readiness for its arrival. The whole 
effect was strange and exciting. and it can 
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TAB SMITH BLOWS NEAT 
JUMPING ALTO 


largely be recaptured on the record by 
The Royal Orchestra (H.M.V. DBS5250) 
which is obtainable to special order. 
Above the harsh, grinding background 
and the rattling drums are shrill calls, 
as from birds flying before dawn, Too 
barbaric for moderns? Oh, well. . . 


201 — 
MR. LOWELL FULSON, LONDON 


The London list is full of surprising 
items nowadays. Lowell Fulson, a very 
popular blues singer, has made his British 
debut there on L1199. His voice and style 
are midway between country and urban, 
resembling T-Bone’s, but rougher and les; 
flexible. One side, “I Love My Baby.” 
swings splendidly. The accompanying 
rhythm section is excellent. The pianist 
has a fine blues conception, the drummer 
gets a strong, exciting beat with brushes, 
and the guitarist leaps buoyantly in the 
best T-Bone manner, “* The Blues Come 
Rolling In.” on the reverse, is at slower 
tempo with tenor saxes snoring in an 
established vogue of the r. and b. domain. 
Fulson sings well and altogether this is 
a satisfying and represenative example 
of the work of one of the better blues 
singers of the day. 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


@ “ Jazz for dancing ” 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 

© “ Jazz for listening ” 
Regular concerts in London 
and the Provinces. 

® “Club Bulletin” 
Sent to members every month 
with all news and views of 
Humphrey Lyttelton, the Band, 
the Show and the Club. 


Particulars from 84 Newman St., W.1. 
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A JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


THE TEDDY WILSON CONCERT 


Some weeks ago the NME put on a 
concert at the Albert Hall with the star 
spot filled by Teddy Wilson. It was pro- 
bably the least exceptional concert of the 
year so far. Of course you can’t expect 
the same old people to do anything but 
the same old thing, but it would have 
helped if both the compéres (Michael 
Black and Ray Sonin) hadn't insisted 
on introducing everybody as the latest, 
greatest, hottest, coolest thing outside of 
New York. 

There were of course exceptions to the 
mediocrity of the concert; Johnny Dank- 
worth being the outstanding one. The 
tone and treatment of such numbers as 
“The Folks Who Live On The Hill” 
was first rate. Strangely enough this group 
had less time on the stand than any other 
band in the show. 

Kenny Baker was very competent with 
out arousing much interest, Freddy Ran- 
dall and his All Stars were very jolly 
and very noisy. They sang unison vocals 
on “Mama Don't Allow” and tore off 
such numbers as “ That’s A Plenty ~ and 
“Tiger Rag.” They also featured a 
woman tenor sax player called Betty 
Smith who outblew everyone on the con- 
cert except Al Timothy. The crowd went 
crazy. The Basil Kirchin orchestra were 
handicapped by having Ivor Kirchin 
jumping around in front of them like a 
jack-in-the-box throughout their perform- 
ance. 

Surprise guest Al Timothy played and 
sang Route 66° and “ Peanut Vendor 
with all the personality and bounce we 
have come to expect from him, but a 
“boot” tenor badly needs a solid band 
behind it, and by the end of the second 
number the strain of keeping the whole 
thing going as a solo act was beginning 
to tell. 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH A 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


For some reason best known to them- 
selves, the M.U. decided that Teddy 
Wilson should appear without a rhythm 
section. How they managed to select the 
one pianist whose whole style is based on 
a strong rhythm section, from the host 
of visiting pianists who have been allowed 
British support, is beyond me. The result 
was a shadow of the Teddy Wilson we 
had expected, and prompted the drummer 
of one of the supporting bands to break 
the M.U. ruling and play with him. The 
choice of tunes was nostalgic, including 
After You've Gone,” ** Body And Soul 
and “ Running Wild,” but it was difficult 
to settle down and enjoy them while a 
steady stream of people were leaving to 
catch their trains and buses. 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 
(With apologies to S.J.P.) 

As we go to press, the sensational news 
breaks that Wally Hanley, after 16 years 
at the Danceland, Prestatyn, is leaving to 
front his own outfit at the Roseland, 
Rhyl . . . “ And now it gives me very 
great pleasure to introduce a very good 
friend of mine—that very great artist. 
and very good friend of mine...” A 
book you must read! The conflict between 
wanting to play classical music and starv- 
ing or playing jazz and living like a king 
is forcefully portrayed and genuinely told 
... Studio °56... is a non-profit making 
body. constituted to further the prestige 
and greater appreciation of all kinds of 
jazz, for details and application form send 
S.A.E. to . . . Irish band leader Jack 
Haines comes from Ballina, County Mayo 
not Dublin, as stated last week ... 
AAAAAAAAAH!! . . The host of 
world famous stars at the seventh annual 
dinner of the Music Publishers’ Contact 
Personnel Association testified not only 
to the success with which the association 
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has achieved the objects behind its forma- 
ion, but also the respect and affection 
with which it is regarded by other 
branches of the entertainment world .. . 


LITTLE BOY BLEW 

Last month London was privileged to 
see the closing chapters in a career which 
highlighted the youthful exuberance of 
the post war British jazz revival. Follow- 
ing a three day visit in which he played 
at the Hot Club of London, the London 
Jazz Club and the Fishmongers Arms, it 
was officially admitted that Nigel Carter 
is no longer a schoolboy. Before the last 
of the headed notepaper proclaiming 
“ Britain’s foremost junior jazz trumpet- 
er” is packed away, we feel that a brief 
summary of Nigel’s colourful career 
should find its way into our column. 

Nigel was born in Salford in 1938, but 
grew up in Buxton where his family 
had moved to avoid the bombing. At the 
age of seven he joined the Peak Dale 
Public Band but soon turned to jazz under 
the influence of his brother Roy, then 
13. Three years later he was playing just 
for the fun of it with Roy Carter’s New 
Orleans band at the Buxton Jazz Club, 
and within a short while was travelling 
throughout the country to appear as such 
places as the Empress and Albert Halls 
in London and the City Hall in Sheffield. 
This was the peak of his fame, climaxed 
by an appearance in “ In Town Tonight.” 

Nigel has recently returned to his first 
love, the brass band, but has left behind 
him a name that is household wherever 
jazz fans gather. 


THAT GIRL AGAIN 

In a turning off Oxford Street, near 
Selfridges, is a small club, called the 
Cleveland, which probably never expected 
to find itself in Jazz Journal. The rea- 
sons for its inclusion, apart from the girl 
behind the bar, are Tony Johnson who 
plays drums and sings, and pianist Cyril 
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Jones, who provide the incidental music 
in the Downstairs bar. 

They range from calypsos to blues and 
from there to R and B, and all of it is 
worth hearing. But never let it be said 
that we recommend a visit to the club 
unless you're expecting a different tariff 
to that of the snack bar in your local 
jazz club. However, you should be given 
a chance to hear Tony Johnson fairly 
soon as he has recently recorded for 
Melodisc. Among the numbers in his first 
session were “ Nosey Joe * and—believe 
it or not—‘“ The Marilyn Munro 
Calypso? 


SUNDAY NIGHT IN KINGSTON 


The Kingston Empire is just the right 
size for a Jazz Concert: that is if you 
fill it with people. which the NJF didn't 
for their jazz parade at the end of Sep- 
ember. Enough people can be accommo- 
dated to enable the promoter to pay the 
bands without losing too much of the 
intimate atmosphere that jazz needs. 


Of the four groups in the programme. 
two are best passed over in a hurry. The 
Alan Littlejohn Quintet have got some 
good ideas and plenty of bounce, espec- 
cially when they are featuring numbers 
such as “ Bloodshot Eyes,” but their tech- 
nique as a whole is just not up to the 
job. The combination of a tune like 
“Ghost of a Chance” and a flugelhorn 
lead by Alan is something that shouldn't 
be repeated. Just where Neva Raphaello 
recruited her Blue Rhythm Trio is any- 
body’s guess, but the constant struggle 
between Neva and her rhythm-lacking 
rhythm section was wearing on the nerves 
and, at times, embarrassing, 

Bobby Mickleburgh and Ken Colyer 
gave us about as diverse an interpretation 
of jazz as one could wish for. The Bobby 
Mickleburgh Bobcats have developed a 


RECENT AMERICAN 


TJADER, CAL 
Ivy & Give Me the Simple Life—Galaxy 701 
These Foolish Things & Charley's Quote— 
Galaxy 702 
Chopsticks & Vibra-Tharpe—Ga'‘axy 703 
Lullaby of the Leaves & Three Little Words- 
Galaxy 705 
TRISTIANO, LENNIE 
Retrospection & Progression—Prestige 832 
TURNER, JOE 
Crawdad Hole & Honey Hush—At'antic 1001 
VALDELER, PAT 
Baby, Rock Me & Keep Your Hands On Your 
Heart—Mercury 70201 
VALENTINE, BILLY / 
I Wanta Love You & Gamb'in’ Man—Prestige 
1308 
You May Be Trash To Someone & Don't Cry 
Baby—Decca 28801 
VAUGHAN, SARAH : 
Linger Awhile & Time—Columbia 40041 
VENTURA, CHARLIE 
Perdido & There's No You-—Mercury 89068 


stage act which, by including a certain 
amount of clowning and playing to the 
audience, builds up audience reaction, 
creates atmosphere, and adds to the 
effectiveness of the music, which, in this 
case, was very good. The band are well 
rehearsed and their’ treatment of “ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic ” was origi- 
nal and first rate entertainment, Bobby 
himself, Colin Thompson on clarinet, 
Pete Hodge on trombone and pianist Ian 
Armitt al] played well both individually 
and collectively. If this show was a typical 
session the band is one of the best dixie- 
land outfits in the country. 


It is unnecessary to say that Ken 
Colyer’s band is the outstanding New 
Orleans style band in the country. They 
are probably the only British band which 
has achieved such an authentic reproduc- 
tion of the original jazz. The only dis- 
appointment with their part of the show 
was that the Skiffle Group, billed as 
“ fantastic,” didn’t appear. 


RECORDS 


(continued from page 4) 


WASHINGTON, DINAH 
TV Is the Thing & Fat Daddy—Mercury 70214 


“WELLS, JUNIOR 


Cut That Out & Eagle Rock—States 122 
WILLIAMS, JOHN LEE 
Over Hauling Blues & Whistling Pines—- 
Trumpet 169 
WILSON, TEDDY 
Tenderly & Liza—Clef 89071 
YOUNG, LESTER 
Pete’s Cafe & September In the Rain—Clef 
89072 
CRAWFORD, BIXIE 
Never To Cry Again & I'm Still In Love With 
You—United 155 


~LITTLE HUDSON 


I'm Looking For a Woman & Rough Treat- 
ment—Job 1015 
LITTLE WALTER 
Blues With a Feeling & Quarter to Twelve— 
Checker 780 
DePARIS, WILBUR 
Sensation & Hindustan & Tres Moutarde & 
When the Saints go Marching In & Shreveport 
Stomp (12in. Binaural LP)}—Atlantic ALS 1203 
TATUM, ART 
Out of Nowhere & Would You Like To Take 
A Walk & Tea For Two & Indiana & Just One 
of Those Things & September Song & Lover 
& Melody In F (LP) Cipito! 408 
ELLINGTON, DUKE 
My O'd Flame & Three Little Words & 1} 
Can't Give You Anything But Love & Liza & 
Flamingo & Stardust & Stormy Weather & 
Cocktails For Two (LP)}—Capitol 440 
LEWIS, GEORGE/FREDDIE KOHLMAN 
At a Georgia Camp Meeting & Chimes Blues 
& Burgundy Street Blues & Salty Serenade & I 
Saw Mommy Kissin’ Santa Claus & 333 Bour- 
bon Street & When the Parades Go Passing 
By (LP)}—Decca DL 5483 
BAKER, LAVERNE 
How Can You Leave a Man Like This & Soul 
On Fire—Atlantic 1004 
ROYAL HAWK ORCHESTRA, THE 
Royal Hawk & I Wonder Why—Flair 1013 
SMITH, WILLIE THE LION 
When the Saints Go Marching In & The Lion 
Steps Out—Blue Circle 500 
MOODY, JAMES 
Feelin’ Low & Wall Bait—Mercury 70185 
THORNHILL, CLAUDE 
Pussy-Footin’ & Summer Is Gone—Trend 60 
CURTIS, CLARK 
Moody & (Woody Herman Men From Mars)— 
Mars 800 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE of ESQUIRE RECORDS in alphabetical order of Artists and Titles to June 1953. 


Price: 1/3 post free. 


EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his RHYTHM and BLUES 


@ "4 BAND 
| Blues for Eddie = 10-330 
ao? THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA | : 
gc? Double or nothing / Hard feelings 10-331 
R BENGT HALLBERG TRIO 
Fine and dandy / My love is yours 10-332 
DIZZY GILLESPIE with his OPERATIC STRINGS 
ORCHESTRA 
78 rpm BUFF LABEL The man I love / Ghost of a chance 10-333 
GERRY MOORE TRIO 
Now and then /Just you, just bop 10-326 LONG PLAYING 
BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOBCATS BILLY TAYLOR TRIO 
Jazz me blues/ Tin roof blues 10-327 Little girl blue. Lover. They can’t take that 
LARS GULLIN’S OCTET away from me. All too soon. Accent on youth. 
All God’s chillun / Danny-O 10-328 Give me the simple life ... 20-020 
EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his RHYTHM and BLUES AL COHN COMPOSITIONS played by the MILES 
DAVIS ALL STARS 
ou Tasty Pudding. Floppy. Willie the wailer. Fo 
TOMMY DEAN and his RHYTHM and BLUES only 4 20-021 
mon boogie 10-329 IDE 1: BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOBCATS 
PINEY BROWN and his RHYTHM ‘and ‘BLUES Basin Street. Monday date. Rockin’ chair, 
BAND : SIDE 2: SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
That's right, little girl / 10-330 Four or five times. Wild man. King Porter stomp 20-022 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1 
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Music by MILES DAVIS and LARS GULLIN 


Two new Long Playing records ; 
discussed by ALUN MORGAN 


MILES DAVIS PLAYS 

Two recent Esquire LP issues should 
be of interest to readers of this column. 
The first is by a respected and acknow- 
‘edged innovator in modern jazz; the 
second goes a long way towards proving 
that good jazz is no longer the exclusive 
orerogative of American musicians, 

Esquire 20-017 “Miles Davis Plays ’ 
»§ the most recently recorded Miles to 
reach us. Following the success of his 
1949/50 Capitol recordings, the sight and 
sound of the name Miles Davis contains 
for some of us, a magic only equalled 
ay the unique tone of his trumpet. This 
iP contains four long items played by 
a. group which he used on some club 
¢ngagements around the date of record- 
ing (Oct. 5, 1951). The rhythm section 
43 driven by Art Blakey’s drums, lifted 
along by Tommy Potter's fine bass and 
embroidered by Walter Bishop's piano, 
4n the front line tenor man Sonny 
Rollins shares the honours with the 
feader while Jackie Maclean's alto is 
added to “ Dig.” 

The excavation takes place down in 
indiana; the theme being the same as 
that of “Donna” on the Vogue/Blue 
Note LP. Blakey’s drums hammer away 
and everyone appears quite at home on 
these well tried harmonies. Miles sounds 
happy in his solo here and produces some 
fine long lines. Newcomer Maclean plays 
an Sonny Criss-like alto with plenty of 
swing. 


A MODERN HACKETT 

The George Shearing tune “ Concep- 
tion” proves to be a more than adequate 
vehicle for front line improvisation even 
if some of the phrasing is_ staccato. 
Walter Bishop takes his only solo here 
bringing to mind the brilliant piano 
style of Al Haig. 

The slow ballad “My Old Flame” 
(also issued at 78) commences with a very 
Duke Jordan-like piano introduction 
leading into a Miles solo reminiscent of 
his work on the 1947 DIAL perform- 
ances. He treats the melody with great 
respect backed by some extremely sen- 
sitive ballad piano, Rollins takes half a 
chorus but the interest is mainly Miles. 

“It's Only A Paper Moon” is the best 
number of the set. The group hits just 
the right tempo and Miles exhibits the 
calm relaxation which only comes with 
confidence. His “‘ Modern Hackett” ap- 
proach is well illustrated in his treatment 
of this excellent tune and there is a com- 
pelling quality in his playing which stays 
with us long after the last bars have 
faded. 

Technically Miles still has his short- 
comings. His range is as limited now as 
ever it was (witness the attempted high 


notes shortly after the tenor solo) and the 
occasional fluffed note reminds us that 
clean articulation is still a conscious 
problem. On the credit side his tone is 
still mellow and full of that indefinable 
magic, together with his highly creative 
ideas, marks his as one of the greatest 
minds turned to the contemporary jazz 
scene. 


MILES DAVIS OF THE 
FULL AND MELLOW TONE 


The second LP, Esquire 20-015 by the 
Lars Gullin Quartet, a frank copy of 
the much discussed Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet, is logically titled “A Holiday 
For Piano.” 

The chief difference between the Gullin 
and Mulligan groups is the substitution 
of Ake Persson’s trombone for Chet 
Baker’s trumpet. The result is not al- 
together an improvement due to the 
similarity in range between the two front 
line instruments. Persson is however, no 
mean exponent of jazz via the slip horn. 


LACK THE MELODY 

Gullin’s baritone (and arranging) work 
is excesient as usual, but remains second 
to the solo work of Mulligan. Simon 
Brehm’s bass has a fine big sound and 
is well balanced. Jack Norén’s drumming 
is a model for small group style. 

Despite these attributes the Swedish 
group does not possess the origina] fresh- 
ness of the Mulligan Quartet. Both the 
lines of the improvised solos and the 
themes of the four “ originals’ lack the 
melody which the American group 
imports to its work. 

It is, perhaps, significant that the best 
tracks on this LP are the four “ stan- 
dards.” On these the group swings out 
with melodic solos. The best track of 
the set is “ You Blew Out The Flame.” 
the Johnny Hodges number which th: 
composer recorded for Mercury in 1951. 

This wholly delightful tune is taken at 
a relaxed tempo and contains an excei- 
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lent passage between Gullin 
and Persson—the latter sounding quite at 
home muted. 

“ Brazil,” an unusual choice of num- 
ber, proves itself to be a fine showcase 
for both the leader’s baritone and Norén’s 
drumming (joined in part by Persson 
shaking a pair of marracas), The Latin 
beat is well executed, the cow bell being 
particularly effective. 

“Night and Day” has a_ staccato 
theme statement and good solos plus a 
jumping trombone figure behind the 
baritone solo. 

“She’s Funny That Way” at slow 
tempo (just a chorus and a half of this 
one) is mainly Gullin’s baritone sounding 
at times remarkably like the tenor of 
Stan Getz. 


THE REMAINING TRACKS. 

Of the remaining tracks, “ Holiday 
For Piano (which gives the album its 
title) uses the “ Fine And Dandy ” chords, 
and has some excellent trombone, with 
an exciting “ hot” take off. “Four And 
No One More ” is the well known “ How 
High The Moon” while “Sounds Like 
That” sounds like “ All The Things You 
Are ” but isn’t. Harmonically an interest- 
ing sequence with a minor main phrase 
and major middle 8 it has a contra punc- 
tual theme. 

“Sad Sally * is a 12 bar which I find 
the least happy of the set but again con- 
tains some good trombone. 


VIRTUALLY THE EQUAL 
On this showing alone, Swedish jazz 
is virtually the equal of its American 
counterpart lacking only that vital spark 
of originality in conception. 


TRUTH WILL OUT! (5) 
by D.C. 


In 1935, a show band, the Mils’ Cavalcade 
Orchestra, was formed with a mixed personne! 
of eleven women and seven men. It is in- 
teresting to reflect that Frank Carlson (after- 
wards Woody Herman’s drummer for many 
years) and the Iate Herbie Haymer (tenor sax) 
were members of the group, which was 
fronted and musically directed by none other 
than George Brunis. It goes without saving 
that his sty'e (on trombone!) was rather 
cramped and the overall jazz quality of the 
band left much to be desired. Perhaps 

inevitably, the venture was shortlived. 


As antithesis, let us consider the 
SWING SHOP, STREATHAM, 
where the overall jazz quality of the 
stock is both mixed and high and the 
renowned Seven Star Super Service 
is not enhemeral but based on nearly 
25 years of Jazz experience 


(J.R.R.A., of course!) 
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BOOKS 


SCOTLAND SINGS 


(Workers Music Association; 5s.) 
Reviewed by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


Ewan Macoll’s name will be familiar 
to most readers of these notes. He has 
been featured with Humphrey Lyttelton 
on the concert platform and on the air, 
and a number of his poems and plays 
have been heard on the B.B.C. As a folk 
singer (and collector) he must rank with 
the world’s best, an opinion held by all 
who have heard him in person. His 
repertoire is huge and his songs range 
over the world (his “* John Henry ~ ranks 
second only to Broonzy’s). He is, in 
short, a really great folk singer. It was 
therefore, a pleasure to receive his latest 
book for review. A collection of folk 
songs and ballads of Scotland, both 
ancient and modern. 

I congratulate my friend Ewan Macoll 
for his courage in compiling “ Scotland 
Sings.” Much as I would like to. I can- 
not say it is a monumental addition to 
the field of ballad study. but I do think 
that despite the author's cautionary note 
that the book is not for the expert. it 
should be read by anyone interested in 
the singing of folksong. 


100 BALLADS 


The book contains some 100 ballads 
and songs of which 38 were learned by 
the author in childhood and later years. 
We discover that “ Lord Randall” is not 
yet a total loss to the United States. and 
that some of the most well known Child 
Ballads are still sung, “ Sir Patrick Spens” 
and the lovely “The Dowie Dens of 
Yarrow” for example. It also contains 
discovered songs, which is probably the 
main reason for my insisting that this 
book should be read by everyone. Some 
old stanzas turn up in renewed shape, 
or in a different setting. We read that like 
Mary Hamilton, James McPherson 
mourned on the gallows; 

O little did my mother think 

When first she cradled me, 

That I would turn a roving boy 

And die on the gallows tree. 
And who could not feel sympathy for 
poor MacPherson, so cruelly betrayed by 
his treacherous persecutors? 

The reprieve was comin’ ower the 

brigg o° Banff 

To let MacPherson free; 

But they pit the clock a quarter afore 

And hanged him on the tree. 

One important point, I do feel that 
some glossary of terms would have 
helped. How many non-Scottish readers 
can make anything of the following? 

Weel does the canny kimmer ken, 
They gar the scuis gae glibber doun. 


Admittedly | have picked an extreme ex- 
ample, and this should not put off the 
eager collector for there is much that is 
worthy of study, and I cannot imagine 
the reader experiencing great difficulty 
with a stanza such as; 
There are several different kinds o° 
bugs, 
Some had feet like dyer’s clogs, 
And they sat on the bed and they 
cockit their lugs 
And cried, “ Hurrah for Rothesay 
or 
The book contains two versions of 
“‘ Jamie Foyers * who seems to symbolise 
all Scots who have died in battle for 
other nations. The second version was 
adapted to modern fequirements and 
Jamie meets his death in the Spanish 
Civil War; 
Remember young Foyers and others 
of worth. 
And don’t let one Fascist be left on 
this earth. 

I cannot understand why the literary 
hand is made so suspect in balladry. I 
agree that the hack produced some of the 
worst in the broadsheets. and that Scott 
and Percy did not always improve a 
ballad with “touching-up.” but if the 
result is a good folksong, it does not 
matter whether it was written by a poet 
or farmhand. Anyone who thinks that 
the literary hand in balladry spells finish 
should follow the history of a British 
broadsheet “ The Wexford Murder” to 
the American “ Pretty Polly.” 


STEEPED IN BALLADS 

Like Scott, Mr. Macoll seems to be 
steeped in ballad lore, and probably 
knows more about our living songs than 
any other man. Perhaps he can be per- 
suaded to compile more songs from his 
vast stock, and I for one, will welcome 
any alteration or re-adjustment to our 
modern day needs. Nobody objected to 
Alan Lomax singing a “ Housine Blues ” 
to the setting of the older * Boll Weevil 
Blues.” and I feel that such a movement 
is essential to the life of folksongs. So 
that such songs can survive Mr. Macoll 
asks for radio time so that people can 
hear the songs and sing them. They must 
be allowed to go into the pot for reshav- 
ing, to suffer corruption in text and tune, 
to receive the smoothing treatment given 
to a rough diamond until they emerge 
in a form in which the author can only 
claim the invention of the idea. This can 
be achieved by the recording of living 
singers, and the printing of such invalu- 
able I'ttle books as “Scotland Sings.” 
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REVIEWED 


The Music of Thomas 
‘Fats’ Waller 


(J.J. Publications 2/6) 
Reviewed by Gerald Lascelles 


A new Fats Waller record is always 
an event, both to the collector and the 
record buying public. A new discography. 
on the other hand. must direct its appeal 
mainly towards the collector, and it can 
prove to be a most disheartening docu- 
ment, in that it reminds him of the almost 
overwhelming task which confronts him 
to complete his collection of records by 
this great artist. 

The original Fats’ discography appeared 
in 1950, and was the work of John R. T. 
Davies, who, in his preface, admitted most 
creditably that omissions and inaccuracies 
existed. The new edition has been sub- 
stantially revised by both John Davies 
and R. M. Cooke. whose research into 
the details of Fats’ earlier recording ses- 
sjons is perhaps more extensive than 
would be demanded by the scope of a 
more general work of this nature. Mr. 
Cooke is, of course, the vigorous and 
active secretary of the Fats Waller Appre- 
ciation Society, which boasts a world- 
wide representation and an ever swelling 
membership. 

Appropriately Fats’ friend co- 
writer of so many songs, Andy Razaf. 
has written a foreword to the disco- 
graphy: this is followed by a biographical 
article, reprinted from  Blesh’s book 
“They all played Ragtime.” Floyd 
Levin's appreciation of Fats is the most 
readable contribution to the new edition. 
which abounds in photographs of the 
maestro in his various playful moods. 

Credit is due to John Davies for in- 
cluding a page of doubtful items—those 
curious records which regularly find the'r 
way into collections, are the 
source of endless arguments, and usually 
become the subject of lengthy correspon- 
dence in our contemporary musical 
papers, Credit must equally go to the 
indefatigable Ed. Kirkeby for all his help 
in unearthing details of certain Waller 
sessions hitherto shrouded in mystery. 
not to mention some potent and witty 
comments on the origins of certain tunes 
and the conditions under which they were 
written! Without Ed’s unbounded enthusi- 
asm for the perpetuation of Fats’ 
much information of real interest to the 
collector would have been lost. 

No collector should be without this 
valuable guide to Fats Waller's recorded 
music, a guide which should apneal ex- 
tensively to the public who heard and 
enjoyed his music, and who now only 
have his records as a lasting reminder of 
his greatness. 
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LIKES AND DISLIKES 
Dear Sirs, 

I would like to take the opportunity 
presented by your *O.S.L.F.Y.” feature 
to air my humble views on your maga- 
zine. 

Taking in particular the August issue. 
The first thing I noticed with distaste 
was the photograph of “ Betty” Lynne 
Cole. Surely to exhibit an image of a 
half clad woman with a “come hither ” 
smile is to give potential readers the 
wrong impression from the start. It re- 
minds me too much of the front page 
features of the “ Melody Maker” and 
“New Musical Express.” I realise that 
inside you have an article on “ Betty ” 
Lynne Cole, but then again you had 
articles on Buddy Moss and Henry 
Levine. Also the old “Jazz Journal ” 
heading was much better than the one 
printed on the cover now. 

Turning inside I must say I enjoyed 
the articles on Henry Levine, Lou Watters 
and especially the one on Buddy Moss. 
Many thanks to Derrick Stewart-Baxter 
for bringing this fine artist to the fore- 
front of blues singing again, 

Ref. “ A Jazzman’s Diary.” To anyone 
who likes a band made un of escaped 
members of Jimmy Shand’s orchestra 
and led by a Chinese Johnny Dodds I 
suggest they climb in the box with Sandy 
Brown and his boys, drag Brian Nichols 
in with them, and set a direct course to 
Glasgow. 

Also if Messrs. Lightly and Politely 
would get straight to the point in their 
articles instead of lecturing on the abili- 
ties and disabilities of their “ cookwife,” 
they would become a lot more interesting 
and take up a lot less room. 

I enjoy the “ American Jazz Scene” 
features so much that I wonder why they 
do not appear in every issue and also | 
look in vain each month for a Disley 
cartoon which can only be described as 
excellent. 

But to close 1 would like to say that 
your splendid magazine will always oc- 
cupy a space in my Jazz library and that 
anything I have said may be taken down 
and used in evidence against me. 

K. CURTIS, 
Sheffield. 


HARD DUNG BY 
Dear Sirs, 

By all means continue Stanley Dance’s 
“Recent American Records” page. Al- 
though only about 2 per cent. of the 
records mentioned are of personal in- 
terest I think it serves a useful purpose 
in keeping the collector up to date. The 
fruits of the “ heavily manured fields of 
Dixie” surely deserve as much inclusion 
as the modern commercials which are 
rather notably present! 

Congratulations on the Gennett article. 


How about one on Paramount? 

Finally a complaint: Why, why, waste 
so much nice glossy paper reviewing 
popular commercial records? How many 
“J.J.” readers are interested in Mel 
Blanc’s latest record for instance? 

J. M. WILLIAMSON. 
Belfast. 


THEME—VICTOR 38052? 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to your editorial in the 
September issue of “Jazz Journal” | 
should like to draw your attention to 
Len Beadle and his Orchestra, particular- 
ly in view of your expressed desire to 
see the formation of a large jazz group 
on the lines of McKinney's Cotton Pick- 
ers of the early Dorsey type group. 

Len Beadle has felt that this idea should 
be given a more tangible form than mere 
suggestion and it is with this belief that 
he formed an I1-piece orchestra based 
on those of Duke Ellington, Fletcher 
Henderson and the early Dorsey group. 
Formerly with Mike Daniels and Eric 
Silk, Len saw whilst with them, that the 
majority of jazz club habitues cared not 
for JAZZ, but, in the main, wanted only 
a clearly defined rhythmic background 
(a great number of present day traditional 
groups supply this only too well) in 
which to indulge their fantastic gyrations 
and contortions that pass for dancing. 
For the discerning and informed jazz fol- 
lower, Len has formed an orchestra which 
will cater for those whose jazz world is 
not confined within the narrow bounds 
of traditional two beat or progressive 
modernism. 

We also have a dream in which this 
policy brings a broader outlook and en- 
lightenment and provides a link between 
the two extremes, thus creating a better 
understanding of the other persons 
opinions and ideas. We hope that, with 
your support; we may both see the event- 
ual fulfilment of our dreams. 

R. HAMPSHIRE (Manager) 
Len Beadle & His Orc. 


0.K, FROM KEYHO 
Dear Sirs, 

Many thanks for “Jazz Journal,” | 
look forward with real interest to each 
month’s copy. and I certainly laud its 
“un-commercial” attitude. To be able 
to read about jazz the way “Jazz Jour- 
nal” produces it, is a pleasure, and I’m 
getting to respect the views and reviews 
of your staff of writers. 

However, I don’t think I'll ever be able 
to reconcile the modern style or progres- 
sive music with the word “ Jazz.” Call it 
‘“Bop,” call it “ Modern,” call it “ Pro- 
gressive,” or what you will, but not Jazz! 

I have liked very much the articles 
“The American Jazz Scene,” and would 
thank you for them, also the short 
article in the August issue on Lou 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


Watters. 

Please include me in your list of “ very 

satisfied readers!” 
DAVID W. KEYHO, 
Guernsey. 
FOUR-A-PENNY CRITICISM 
Dear Sir, 

“Lightly and Politely” is past- 
master in the art of the calculated insult. 
From September’s issue of “ Jazz Jour- 
nal” we learn that anyone who enjoys 
the music of Bunk Johnson and George 
Lewis is a “strange soul” who, appar- 
ently, is incapable of assessing the true 
worth of Noone, Bechet, Simeon, Arm- 
strong, Mitchell and Ladnier. There is 
certainly something “ strange ” about this 
kind of criticism. I cannot speak for 
Bill Colyer (I do not possess * Lightly 
and Politely’s powers of clairvoyance), 
but to suggest that men such as William 
Russell, Rudi Blesh, Charles Payne 
Rogers, and Frederick Ramsey are unable 
to appreciate the greatness of Noone, 
Bechet, etc., is enough to make the pro- 
verbial cat laugh! Who does our “ critic ” 
think he is kidding? 

K. J. FARTHING, 
Streatham. 
AN ERNEST PROTEST 
Sir, 

I really must protest against Hereford 
Herbert’s aitempt to transplant my apple 
trees. 

Had he said bluntly in his first letter, 
“Ernest, your poeiry stinks,’ I wouldn't 
have dreamt of saying, “ No, it doesn’t.” 
No man who offers his wares for pub- 
lication has the right to protest against 
criticism. 

But Hereford Herbert didn’t criticise; 
he posited two premises: (a) “ An attempt 
to express one art in terms of another 
is foredoomed to failure;” (b) “We get 
so much at second-hand these days that 
we should at least be spared as much of 
our jazz as possible in the original form;” 
and he inferred from these premises the 
odd conclusion that Stewart-Baxter’s 
blues excerpts were second-hand lyrics 
foredoomed to failure. 

“Foredoomed,” mind you! I called 
this a false syllogism, and that was the 
summary of my complaint. I didn’t say 
that my poetry was good poetry; I said 
that Hereford Herbert’s constitutional 
veto on my attempt to write things that 
I felt strongly about was an untenable 
position in logic. The question whether 
the lyrics were good or bad didn’t enter. 

Hereford Herbert was kind enough to 
sugarcoat his syllogism with a nice com- 
pliment about my being a clever man and 
a fine novelist, but I'd rather be called a 
fool by a man who thinks straight than 
a genius by one who thinks in curves. 

ERNEST BORNEMAN, 
St. John’s Wood. 
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BILL HARRIS DISCOGRAPHY 


(continued) 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Bernie Glow, Paul Cohen, Neal Hefti, Conte Condoli, Don 
Ferrara tp; Bill Harris, Jerry Dorn, Edde Bert tb; Bob Graf, 
Buddy Wise, Al Cohn ts; Woody Herman cl vo; Marty Flax 
bar.s: Dave McKenna p; Red Mitchell b; Sonny Igoe d; Milt 
jackson vb; Alyce King’s Voketts vo. 

New York, N.Y., May 5, 1950 


Spain (5738-D1) Cap F15848, H325. Cap ELC 


Pennies From Heaven 6561 > 
(5739-3D-1) VWWH Cap 1170, FI170, Can C482. 
I Want A Little Girl F482 
(5740-7D-2) VWH Cap 1126, F1126. Cap C452. 
F452 


You’re My Everything Cap Unissued 

Same personnel as on May 5, 1950, except Doug Mettome, Rolf 

Ericson tp for Cohen, Hefti, Glow; Philip Urso ts for Cohn; 

Herbie Randel tbh for Eddie Bert; Woody Herman cl.as*. 
Nashville, Tenn., June 25, 1950 

Music To Dance To cap 1120, F1l126, CapC 452. 

(5984-4D 2) F452 

Cap 1272, F1272, CapC 533, 

F533, CapT C80121 

Cap 1170, F1170, F15844. 

CapC 482, F482, CanE LC6560 

From unknown Capitol Record session. 

Lollipop Cap Unissued 

More Than You Know Cap Unissued 

The Great Lie Cap Unissued 

FLIP PHILLIPS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Flip Phillips ts; Bill Harris th; Harry Edison to: Buddy Rich d: 

Ray Brown b: Hank Jones p: Billy Bauer g. 

New York, N.Y, . 1951 

Mer 8935, 8935x45 


Nearness Of You * 
(5985-D1) 
Sonny Speaks (5986-3D-1) 


Be Be (C439-4) 
Dream A Little Dream Of Me 
(C440-4) Mer 8935, 8935x45 


Bright Eyes (441-2) Mer 8938, 8938x45 


FLIP PHILLIPS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Flip Phillips ts; Bill Harris th; Dick Hyman p: Gene Ramey b. 
Jo Jones d. 
New York, N.Y., March 9, 1951 

Cheek To Cheek (C535-4) Mer 8953, 8953x45 
I've Got Mv Love To Keep 

Me Warm (C537-5) 
Flunky Blues 
Congiania 
FLIP PHILLIPS QUINTET 
Flip Phillips ts; Bill Harris tb; Lou Levy p; Joe MacDonald d: 
Jimmy Wood b. 


Mer 8953, 8953x45 
Mer Unissued 
Mer Unissued 


New York, N.Y., 1951 

Broad vay (C614-3) Mer 8960, 8960x45 
Apple Honey (C617-2) Mer 8960, 8960x45 
BILL HARRIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 2: 
Bill Harris, Ollie Wilson. Eddie Bert, Bart Varsalona tb: Pete 
Mondello, Jack Greenberg. Sam Marowitz s; Raloh Burns p& 
arr; Chubby Jackson b: Don Lamond d. 
New York, N.Y., January 15, 1952 

Mer 8969, 8969x45 

Mer 8969. 8969x45 


You’re Blase (C648-3) 
Bill, Not Phil (C649-4) 
D’anjou (C650-3-1) Mer 89023, 89023x45 
Imagination Mer Unissued 


ANITA O’DAY AND HER ORCHESTRA 
Roy Eldridge tp; Bill Harris tb; Budd Johnson ts: Cecil Payne 
bar.s ; Ralph Burns 0; Al McKibbon b; Don Lamond d: Anita 
O'Day vo. 
New York, N.Y., 5 
Lover, Come Back To Me cialis 
(C671-2) vAOD 
Lullaby Of The Leaves 
(C672-3) vAOD 
Rock And Roll Blues 
(C673-1) vAOD 
Love For Sale 
(C674-2) vAOD Mer 8989, 8989x45 


CHARLIE PARKER WITH STRINGS 

Chris Griffin. Bernie Privin, Al Porcino t»; Will Bradley, Bill 
Harris tb; Toois Mondello, Murray Williams. Hank Ross. Art 
Drellinger, Stan Webb, Charlie Parker s; (A String Section): 
Lou Stein p: Bob Haggart b; Art Ryerson g: Don Lamond d:; 
Verly Mills harp. 


Mer 8967, 8967x45 
Mer 8989, 8989x45 
Mer 8967, 8967x45 
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New York, N.Y., January 23, 1952 


Temptation (C675-2) Mer 11088, 11088x45 
Lover (C676-3) Mer 11089, 11089x45 
Autumn in New York (C677-4) Mer 11088, 11088x45 
Stella By Starlight (C678-4) Mer 11089, 11089x45 


BILL HARRIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA is 
Bernie Glow. Al Porcino, Neal Hefti, Charlie Frankhouser, Nick 
Travis tp; Eddie Bert, Vern Friley, Bart Varsalona, Bill Harris 
tb: Sam Marowitz. Murray Williams as: Hal McKusick, George 
Berg ts; Pete Mondello bar.s: Tiny Kahn d; Ralph Burns p; 
Clyde Lombardi b: Same Herman g. 

New York, N.Y., March 19, 1952 

Mer 89023, 89023x45 


Gloomy Sunday (C734-1) 
Mer 8997, 8997x45 


Poogerini (C735-4) 
Bijou = (C736-2) Mer 8997, 8997x45 
(Untitled Original) Mer Unissued 
FLIP PHILLIPS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Al Porcino tp; Bill Harris tb ; Charlie Kennedy as; Flio Phillips 
ts: Cecil Payne bar.s: Cly¢e Lombardi b; Freddie Green g; 
Max Roach d: Mickey Crane p. 

New York, N.Y., March 21, 1952 
I'm Puttine All My In 


One Basket Mer Unissued 


Singing In The Rain Mer Unissued 
Someone To Watch Over Me Mer Unissued 
(Untitled Original) Mer Unissued 


CHARLIE PARKER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Carl Poole, Jimmy Maxwell, Al Forcino, Bernie Privin tp; Bill 
Harris, Lou McGarity, Bart Varsalona tb ; Charlie Parker, Harry 
Terrill. Murray Williams as: Flip Phillips, Hank Ross ts; Danny 
Bank bar.s; Don Lamond d: Ray Brown b; Freddie Green g; 
Oscar Peterson p. 
New York, N.Y., March 25, 1952 
Night And Day (C756) Mer 11096, 11096x45 
What Is This Thing Called 
Love Mer Unissued 
I Can’t Get Started (C758) Mer 11096, 11096x45 
Almost Like Beine In Love Mer Unissued 
RICHARD HAYES WITH EDDIE SAUTER ORCHESTRA 
Nick Travis. Bobby Nichols. Bobby Siiles tp; Bill Harris, Ollie 
Wilson, Kai Winding tb; Sid Cooper, Phil Brodner as ; Boomie 
Richman, Paul Quinichette ts: Murray Williams bari.s : Trigger 
Alpert b; Arnie Holop p; Don Lamond d; Mundell Lowe g: 
Richard Hayes vo. 
New York, N.Y., March 28, 1952 
If God Would Forsive Me, 
Why Won't You 
(9100-1F) vRH 
Summertime (9101-1F) vVRH 
Huckleberry Finn 
(9102) vVRH Mer Unissued 
Junco Parder (9103-4F) VRH Mer 5833, 5833x45 
SAUTER-FINEGAN ORCHESTRA 
Joseph Ferrante, Bobby Nichols, Nick Travis to; Bill Harris, 
Vern Friley, Bart Varsalona tb: Sid Coover, Livio Freske, Al 
Klink, Abraham Richmond, Sol Schlinger reeds : Raloh Burns p: 
Verly Arlen Mills harp; Barry Gailbraith g; Herman Alpert b : 
John Barber tuba : Don Lamend. Walter Rosenberg d. 
Manhattan Center Studio, New York, N.Y., May 12, 1952 
Doodietown Fifers 
(E2-V B-6344-1S) 


Mer 5895, 5896x45 
Mer 5833, 5833x45 


Vi 20-4866, 47-4866. LPM 
3115, 547-0230, HMVE B10360, 
7M123 
Vi 20-4866, 47-4866. LPM 
3115, 547-0231 
Same personnel as on May 12, 1952. except Daniel Banks for 
Sol Schlinger and T. Hurst tuba for John Barber; add James 
Timmens on drums. 

Manhattan Center Studio, New York, N.Y., May 19, 1952 
Stop, Sit Down! Relax! Think! 

(E2-VB-6357) 


Azure-Te (E2-VB-6345-1S) 


Vi 20-4867, 47-4867, LPM 3115, 
547-0231 


Tweed'e Dee And Tweedle Vi 20-5166, 47-5166, HMVE 
Dum (E2-VB-6359) 
Same personnel as on May 19. 1952, excent Romeo Penaue. 
Leonard H*»mbro s for Livio Freske. Al Klink ; John Barber 
tuba for T. Hurst; Mundell Lowe g for Barry Gailbraith; 
Edward Vito harp for Verly Arlen Mills; Ray McKinley d for 
Don Lamond. 
Manhattan Center Studio, New York, N.Y., July 14, 1952 
Moonlight On The Ganges 
(E2-VB-6689-1S) Vi 20-4927. 47-4927, LPM 
3115, 547-0231, HMVE B10430, 
7M 123 
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Same personnel as on July 14, 1952, except Carl Severenson tp 
for Bobby Nichols ; add Kai Winding on tb; Charles Albertine, 
Al Klink, Joseph Palmer s for Abraham Richmond, Romeo 
Penque, Leonard Hambro; Don Lamond d for Ray McKinley ; 
Verly Arlen Mills harp for Edward Vito. 


Manhattan Center Studio, New York, N.Y., September, 22, 1952 
Midnight Sleighride 
(E2-VB-7308-1S) Vi 20-4995, Vi 47-4995, 
LPM 3115, 547-0230 
When Hearts Are Younes 
(E2-VB-7309-1S) Vi 20-4995, 47-4995, 


LPM 3115, 547-0231 


Same personnel as on September 22, 1952, except Bobby Nichols 
tp for Carl Severenson; Kai Winding tb out ; Sol Schlinger s for 
Daniel Banks; John Blowers, Richard Ridgely, Phil Kraus per- 
cussion for Walter Rosenberger, James Timmens: Ralph Burns 
p and celeste; Eddie Sauter (toy tp on Love; Sid Cooper, Al 
Klink recorders and reeds; Joe Mooney and the Ray Charles 
Singers vo. 

Manhattan Center Studio, New York, N.Y., November 3, 1952 
Nina Never Knew 

(E2-VB-7692-1S) vJM — Vi 20-5065, 47-5065, HMVE 

B10430 
Love Is A Simo!e Thine 
(E2-VB-7693-1S) vJM & RCS 
Dreamland 


Vi 20-5065, 47-5065 
Vi Unissued 


JUNE ALLEN WITH RALPH BURNS’ ORCHESTRA 
Bernie Glow, Al Porcino, Ed Badgely tp; Bill Harris, Eddie Bert 
tb ; Johnny White. Jerrv Sanfino, Jack Greenberg, Pete Mondello, 
Danny Bank reeds; Tcny Aless p; Chubby Jackson b: Billy 
Bauer g; Sonny Ivoe d: June Allen vo. 

New York, N.Y., December 16, 1952 


Hear The Bel's Ring vJA Rongg Unissued 
Chee vJA Rongg Unissued 
Getting Rid Of You vJA Ronzgg Unissued 
Darling vJA Rongg Unissued 


SAUTER-FINEGAN ORCHESTRA 

Joe Ferrante, Bobby Nichols, Tony Faso to: Bill Harris, Vernon 
Friley, Bart Varsalona tb; Sid Cooper, Al Klink, Joe Palmer, 
Charles Albertine, Sol Schlinger reeds; Lou Stein p: Mundell 


BOOKS 


OTHERS DON’T STOCK! 


Lowe g; Herman “ Trigger” Alpert b; Verly Arlen Mills harp : 
Bill Barber tuba; Don Lamond d; Bunny Shawker, Milton 
Schlesinger, James Timmens percussion ; the Ray Charles Singers 
vo. 
Manhattan Center Studio, New York, N.Y., January 12, 1953 
Stop Beatin’ "Round The 
Mulberry Bush 
VRCS (E3-VB-0328-18) Vi 20-5166, 47-5166, 
Yankee Doodle Town HMVE B10462 
(toy tp Eddie Sauter) 
(E3-VB-0329-1S) 
JACKSON—HARRIS HERD 
Bill Harris tb; Charlie Mariano as, bar.s; Harry Johnson ts: 
Sonny Truitt p; Chubby Jackson b; Morey Feld d. 
New York, N.Y., February 14, 1953 
Mer Unissued 
Mer Unissued 
Sue Loves Mabel Mer Unissued 
Tutti Frutti Mer Unissued 
JUNE ALLEN WITH RALPH BURNS’ ORCHESTRA 
Nick Travis, Bobby Nichols tp; Bill Harris tb ; Lennie Hambro. 
Jack Greenberg, Pete Mondello, Danny Bank reeds; Verly Arlen 
Mills harp; Barry Gailbraith g; Lou Stein p; Chubby Jackson 
b; Don Lamond d; June Allen vo. 
New York, N.Y., February 18, 1953 


Vi 20-5248, 47-5248 


C Jam Blues 
Jive At Five 


The Old Triangle vJA Deb Unissued 
For All We Know vJA Deb Unissued 
(Unknown Title) vJA Deb Unissued 
(Unknown Title) vJA Deb Unissued 
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Do you know that we stock every Jazz Book available 
and many that are out of print. 
Here is one of those Hard-to-Get Books— 


A LIMITED NUMBER ONLY OF 
J AZZWAYS. 21s. 6d. post free 


The finest photographic coverage ever published. 
Many great articles from New Orleans to New York. 


also available 


JAZZMEN, 38/6. Mr. JELLY ROLL, 18/6. REALLY THE BLUES, 28/6. 
ETC., ETC. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Jazz Shop in the Heart of London — Heart of the World 
(Temple Bar 2315) 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assis‘ance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz 


he knows what he’s talking about! 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd.. 
172/4, Arkwright Street. 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop. 
Ib, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobcll, 
77. Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop. 
§2, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop. 
213, Bromley Road. 
Catford, S.E.6. 


of course. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 


4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London 35azz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


x 


It’s more than Ekely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. 


LIVERPOOL 
Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 

Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Toileross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor S‘reet 
Birmingham, 5. 


LEAMINGTON SPA 


The Diskery, 
7, The Parade, 
Leaninzton Spa. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


213 BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6. 


Telephone: HITher Green 3134 
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THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
with 
Complete Discography 
by 


JOHN R. T. DAVIES 
(Revised by R. M. Cooke) 


The revised 

additional information. Foreword by 

Andy Razaf. Biography by Rudi Blesh. 

Appreciation by Floyd Levin. Eight 

pages of photographs. Full Index 
to titles 


edition contains much 


Obtainable from J.J. Publications 
28 Ladbroke Square, London, W.11 
Price 2/9—Post Free 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15th 
(Concert at 7 p.m.) 


Royal Albert Hall 


London Debut of the Sensational 


Johnny Dankworth 


AND HIS 


20-PIECE ORCHESTRA 


featuring Cleo Laine, Frank Holder, 
Tony Mansell and incorporating the 
Dankworth 7 and ‘ The Four’ 


Plus! The Thrilling 
Ronnie Scott Orchestra 


Compere: DAVID JACOBS 


TICKETS: 6/- 5/- & 3/6. Obtainab‘e from Royal Albert Hall 
(KEN 8212) All leading Ticket Agencies or by personal application 
from the NME Offices, or on completion of the coupon below— 
POST NOW to New Musical Express, 5 Denmark Street, London, 


W.C.2. 

Cut here 

Ptease send me........ ticket(s) for the Johnny Darkworth Concert. 

I i tamped add d envelope and the sum of............ 


HESS Y’S 


THE PREMIER STORE 
IN THE NORTH RECORDS 
for the RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
COLLECTOR ARRANGEMENTS 
and MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
MUSICIAN REPAIR SERVICE 


OPEN ALL DAY WEDNESDAY CLOSED SATURDAY 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET LIVERPOOL, | 
Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


Famed Centre for Records 


* FOR BOOKS? 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 

Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all 
other labels. 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all Records reviewed in Jazz Journal, 
and we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements. 


119-1425 Charing Cross Road. W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham  Stree., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 
of ‘Jazz Illustrated" (8 
issues). Perfect condition. 7/6 
post free. Box 1020. 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 


obtained application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT., The Century Press 


Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


V DISC CATALOGUE— 
Volume One. Now available 
for 8/6, post free, from The 
Discophile, 116 London Road, 
Barking, Essex. 


_ A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


MILLER Apprecia- 
tion Society present a_ recital 
of recorded music by Miller 
Civi'ian and A.E.F. bands. 
Guest speakers. Mapleton 
restaurant, 39 Coventry Street, 
Piccadilly, Sunday November 
8th, 2.45—5.45 p.m. 


PERSONALLY AUTO- 
GRAPHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of your favourite jazz stars. 
Beautiful 10” x 8”  prints— 
copes now available 
* DILL JONES * TONY 
KINSEY * MARY LOU 
WILLIAMS * KEN COLYER 

* SANDY BROWN x 
others available later. Only 
3/6 each. Send P.O.’s to 
Waite, Jazz Journal.”’ 79° 
Titchfield St.. London. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members every where.- 
Write for particu'ars. 


300 BRAND NEW DELE- 
TIONS at, normal retail Prices. 
List 6d. Music Shop, West 
Worthing, Sussex. 


PEN AND 
Friendships. Introductions all 
districts. All ages. Send Sd. 
Stamps for Fiee Book 100 
Photographs and details — 
Hanson. Merlyn Avenue, Den- 
ton, Manchester 


PiERSONAI 


All classified advertisements must be 
Box No. 


Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 


5/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 


The new “REV-LER™ 3-speed amp'itied 
electric record player, I4gns., (Tax Paid) 
Stamp for brochure. Carmo Films, 64, 
Park Grove, York. 


20,000 out of print Jazz Records Blues 
and Pops for Sale or Trade. Send com- 
plete list of Wants and Disposals. Box 
1021. 


RECORDS EXPORTED Tax Free to 
anywhere. Immediate despatch. No delay, 
Full details. Catalogues—Owen Bryce, 23. 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London. 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


RECORDS BY POST. Records sent 
by post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd. 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in ** Records by Post’? C.O.D. 


WANTED—ANY V-DISCS,. any Vocal- 
ion (English).—Price, 24 Phillipps Avenue. 
Exmouth 


WANTED. Folk Song Records. Guth- 
rie, Seegar, Leadbelly, MacColl. Any- 
thing authentic. 78 or LP. Fisher, 111 
Reigate Road, Bromley, Kent 

WANTED. BILLY BANKS. Parlo- 
phone R2893 (Spider Crawl/Bugle Call 


Rag). Several MINT copies requires; 10/- 
each, cash or trade. A. H. McKay. 502 
Pasqua St, Regina, Sask., Canada 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues Particularly PANACHORD 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted correspond 
with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Airmail to John Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.W. 
Australia. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or ubroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Little Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 
Manchester, 

WANTED—MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 
1010. Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, 
R.A.F., Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,’’ Robb Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 
WANTED—Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 
“Sentimental Journey’' (Foster) state 
price—Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens Croy- 
don. 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 


WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality. 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 

JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent, 


DORSEY re- 
V-Disc, Indian, 
29, Polwarth 


WANTED—TOMMY 
cords. Victor, Decca, 
Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 
Gdns., Glasgow, W.2 


WANTED—KING OLIVER'S CREOLE 
JAZZ BAND. Any _ unissutd in this 
country, on any label. State price and 
condition. Tilley, 32, South Road. 
Scarthoe, Grimsby 


Jazz Blues and Spirituals for disposal 
Wants and Disposal lists welcomed. Also 
American trades. Langmead, 46 Rosslyn 
Park Road, Plymouth. 


address 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 


I require ...... copy/ies each month. 
(Block Capitals Please) 
Address: 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


Prepaid and should arrive not later 
counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate; 3d, per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—‘‘White Hart,’’ Southall— 
Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 


SOUTH LONDON’ JAZZ 
CLUB, Fellowship Inn. Cat- 


ford, S.E.6, Every Sunday 
7.0 p.m. Mike Daniels and 
his Band 

LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB 
Every Sunday 7.30—10 p.m. 
Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7 


Wood Green Stompers. Ad- 
mission 2/-. Dance or Listen. 


COMMODORE CLUB—I1I, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 
from the Commodores, 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CIRCLE. Important Notice. 
From May 6th Wednesdays 8 
o'clock, Bricklayers Arms, 
Gresse St., Rathbone Place. 
(2) mins. Tottenham 
Court Rd., Underground) Full 
details phone MUS 1493. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


STUDIO 53 — STUDIO 53. 
“White Lion’’ Hotel, Edgware. 
Sunday 7-10. Annual member- 
ship 1/-, MEMBERS OF ALL 


OTHER CLUBS PRE 
VIOUSLY RUN AT THE 
“WHITE LION’ AUTO- 
MATICALLY BECOME 


MEMBERS OF STUDIO 53. 


“Jazz Inc.’ CHUCK SMITH 
QUINTET with LENNIE 
METCALFE, JOHNNY 


ROGERS, etc., plus GUESTS. 
Your host BIX CURTIS. 


Aaaaaah! Yes, it’s 
‘JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39. Coventry St., Piccadil'y.) 
Britain's finest modern Jazz 
Club. open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in Luxury’’ visit the 
‘“*Flamingo.”’ 


EDINBURGH. Dance at 
the Victoria Palais. & .m. 
nightly (except Thursday). Old 
Tyme Dancing every Thurs- 
day. Billy Hunter his 
band. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone. 


(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 


tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford. 
Essex. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
Sundays & 
Tuesdays. Bourne Hall, 287, 
High Road, Wood Green. 


than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
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PHILLIPS 


AND HIS BAND 


J 
ASTOR CLUB. 
SEPTEMBER 1932 
CONCERTS: BROADCASTING: 


Tony Kinsey Group 
JIMMY SKIDMORE + TOMMY WHITTLE 
DILL JONES + SAMMY STOKES 
TONY KINSEY 
Resident group at the Studio 51 
A'l enquiries: 10Sa Maida Vale, London, W.9 


Phone: CUN 9349 


DENNY BOYCE 


and his Orchestra 
and Bands for all occasions, 


6 DENMARK ST, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : : TEM 3979/0 


a 


AND HIS BAND 


Manager : 84, Newman St. 
Lyn Dutton W.I LAN 586! 


ddy Randall 


and BAND his 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


JIM GODBOLT AGENCY 
JOTTENHAM ST., MUS 5260 


E. 


HARRY 
and his Pieces of Eight 


193, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 8.W.1 
Gallery 8920 


Len Beadle 


and his Orchestra 


JAZZ IN THE BIG BAND MANNER 
All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green 
Road, Romford, Essex, Phone: Romford 7604 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT MeKiernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
30, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport. Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


i? 


MICK GILL’S 


JAZZ BAND 


Cstaecar pride of the Midlands” 


66, QUEENS ROAD, BEESTON, NOTTS. 


JEREMY FRENCH 
and his band 


All enquiries: Harry Moore, 


42 Highbury Hill, London, N.5 
Phone: CAN 1674 or TEM 8619 


mM JOE DANIELS ALL STAR BAND 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS GER 


The Band With The Beat” 
id 22, LEDWAY DRIVE, WEMBLEY PARK 
ARN 4643 


MIKE DANIELS * | 
x DELTA JAZZMEN * 


‘ 83, HERVEY 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store 


Call and see our extensive stock of 
British and American Long Playing 


Records 


* 


Come and browse through our famous 
“bargain basement,” 
stamps for our latest 12 page catalogue. 
hundreds of records listed at bargain 


or send 3d. 


prices. 


* 
Member, J.R.R.A, 


CLOSE, LONDON, N 3 
FiNchley 6936 
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Youth will be served — but only with the best 
ORIOLE present America’s best recording stylists 


Limehouse Blues/Plink Plank Plunk... CBII35 @ BOBBY MAXWELL 
BILLY DANIELS @ Deep Is The Ocean?/Day In Day Out . . . CB1136 
VIC DAMONE @ Ebbtide/If I Could Make You Mine . . . CB1226 
Rhumba Bells/Jamboree ... CBI211 @ JAN AUGUST 
PATTI PAGE @ = Oo! What You Do To Me/Now That I'm In Love . . . CB1190 
RUSTY DRAPER e = Gambler’s Guitar/Free Home Demonstration . . . CB1214 


Go Away/Crazy Man, Crazy... CBII99 RAT PH MARTERIE 
GEORGIA GIBBS Seven Lonely Days/If You Take My Heart Away . . . CBI173 


DINAH WASHINGTON ° Mad About The Boy/I Can’t Face The Music . . . CB1130 


THE GAYLORDS ® Tell Me You're Mine/Aye, Aye, Aye . . . CBI164 
MARY SMALL ®@ _ Suddenty/Give Me Another One Just Like That... CBI180 


Gomen Nasai/Someone To Kiss Your Tears Away ...CBI179 @ 


EDDY HOWARD 
THE RAVENS ® _ Begin The Beguine/Looking For My Baby . . . CBI149 


ORIOLE RECORDS LIMITED, 101, NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, WI 


STUDIO 51 
10/11 Great Newport Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 


Open Every:—TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDA Y, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


The Greatest Resident Musicians in any Jazz Club 
JIMMY SKIDMORE (Tenor) 
HARRY KLEIN (Alto) 


TERRY BROWN (Trumpet) 
Plus STUDIO 51 NEW RESIDENT TRIO 
RESIDENT COMPERE: — BIX CURTIS 


Record sessions every Tuesday evening, Saturday afternoon and Sunday afternoon 


Presented by Studio 51 Disc Jockey: Gerry Perren 


Studio 51 are sorry to announce the resignation of Tony Kinsey Trio and Tommy 


Whittle. We wish them all the luck in their new venture. 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. F. MANN & CO... LTD... 3-5 Barrett Street. 
London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
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